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Surprise!  The  Police  Corps 
is  back  — not  that  it  ever  left. 


Federaliy  funded  Police  Corps  programs  are 
underway  in  Maryland  and  Oregon,  and  this  year 
more  states  are  expected  to  begin  recruiting 
college  students  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  police 
officers  for  four  years  in  exchange  for  tuition 
reimbursement. 

The  program,  which  has  had  a controversial 
history  since  it  was  proposed  in  the  early  1980$  as 
a way  to  increase  the  number  of  college-educated, 
community-oriented  officers,  was  approved  by 
Congress  as  pan  of  the  1994  crime-control  act 
[See  sidebar] 

The  Police  Corps  program  is  administered  by 
the  Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS),  which  also 
oversees  a Federally  funded  effort  to  hire  up  to 
100,000  new  police  officers  nationwide. 

Congress  allocated  $10  million  to  kick  ofT  the 
Police  Corps  program  last  year,  and  has  doubled 
the  funding  this  -year.  The  funds  are  disbursed  to 
localities  by  states,  which  also  are  given  broad 


latitude  to  mold  the  programs  to  suit  the  specific 
needs  of  local  police  agencies. 

The  program  is  open  to  all  50  slates,  which 
must  submit  applications  outlining  their  Police 
Corps  programs  to  the  COPS  office  for  review. 
Applications  from  slates  wishing  to  be  eligible  for 
the  latest  round  of  funding  were  due  this  month, 
said  Charles  Miller,  a spokesman  for  COPS, 
which  oversees  the  effort  through  its  Office  of  the 
Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement  Education. 

Last  year,  six  stales  — Arkansas.  Maryland. 
Nevada.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Oregon  — received  funding  and  began  to  develop 
programs  that  will  provide  slots  for  up  to  2(K) 
participants.  The  nation’s  first  class  of  19  Police 
Corps  cadets  began  a 16-week  training  course  last 
November  at  the  Oregon  State  Police  Academy  in 
Monmouth. 

Once  cadets  complete  training,  which  was 
devised  to  be  in  compliance  with  standards  set  by 
the  state  Board  on  Public  Safety  Standards  and 


Training,  they  will  begin  working  off  their  scrvtcc 
commitments  at  the  Portland  Police  Bureau 
They’ll  also  begin  receiving  $10,000  annual 
tuition  reimbursements,  up  to  a total  of  $40,000 
per  participant,  said  Officer  Victor  Miller,  a 
Portland  ptilicc  officer  who  is  coordinating  the 
program  there. 

This  month.  Maryland  kicked  off  a campaign 
to  recruit  Police  Coips  poniciponis.  up  to  1 20  of 
whom  will  be  selected  this  year  fur  eventual 
assignments  with  the  Baltimore  Police  Depan- 
ment. 

■‘It's  very  exciting,”  said  Lieut.  Gov.  Kathleen 
Kennedy  Townsend,  a longtime  supporter  of  the 
concept.  ‘‘It's  an  innovative  way  to  recruit  a 
number  of  young  people  into  police  work,  some 
of  whom  wilt  stay  and  be  excellent  police 
officers,  while  others  will  go  out  and  be  support- 
ers of  the  police  in  their  communities.” 

Townsend  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Nashville’s  domestic  violence  unit 
has  others  sitting  up  & taking  notice 


The  Domestic  Violence  Division  of 
the  Nashville,  Tenn..  Police  Depart- 
ment. perhaps  the  largest  entity  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation,  is  making  a differ- 
ence in  its  two  short  years  of  existence, 
prompting  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies around  the  country  to  take  notice. 

Thousands  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials are  beating  a path  to  the  unit  to 
learn  firsthand  about  its  work,  said 
Capt.  Shirley  Davis,  a 25-year  veteran 
of  the  agency  who  is  the  division’s  com- 
mander. The  division  often  hosts  po- 
lice officials  visiting  from  other  cities, 
and  members  of  the  unit  are  in  high 
demand  as  speakers,  she  said  in  a recent 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 

“A  lot  of  the  major  police  depart- 
ments now  are  beginning  to  set  up  do- 
mestic violence  divisions,  but  we  were 
one  of  the  first,"  Davis  noted. 

The  division,  which  was  started  in 
August  1994.  has  plenty  of  lessons  to 
offer.  Its  staff  of  1 8 detectives  and  three 
counselors,  along  with  other  police  su- 
pervisors and  counselors  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  unit  on  an  as-needed  ba- 
sis. handled  over  20,000  calls  last  year, 
and  followed  up  on  nearly  14.000  re- 
ports. Davis  said. 


The  interest  shown  by  police  offi- 
cials nationwide  reflects  the  near  180- 
degree  turnaround  in  law  enforcement’s 
attitudes  toward  a crime  that  was  often 
ignored  or  downplayed  in  the  past.  The 
Nashville  Police  Department  was  not 
immune  when  it  came  to  such  laissez- 
faire  attitudes,  Davis  recalled. 


‘‘Courts  did  not  pursue  prosecution, 
police  often  only  mediated  and  sepa- 
rated the  parties,  if  they  responded  at 
all.”  she  noted.  ‘There  was  very  little 
documentation  at  that  time.  Now,  we 
must  explain  why  an  arrest  wasn't 
made." 

The  division  works  under  a pre- 


rerred-arrest  policy  with  probable 
cause,  said  Davis,  and.  us  firsi-rcspond- 
ers,  many  officers  have  become  experts 
at  assessing  the  seventy  of  u situation, 
even  if  there  arc  no  records  or  apparent 
pnor  history  of  abuse.  When  possible, 
victims'  injuries  arc  videotaped  for  use 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Dallas-area  agencies  frustrated 
as  injunction  blocks  BJA  funds 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We  usually  don’t  permit  them  to  work 
outside  the  county,  but. . .for  Shanda,  this 
was  a one-time  shot.  I wanted  her  to  go  for 
the  gold  ring.” 

— Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Police  Chief  Carol  Mehrling, 
granting  a leave  of  absence  for  an  officer  who  wants 
to  play  professional  basketball.  (4:3) 


Law  enforcement  agencies  in  Dal- 
las County,  Texas,  say  they're  feeling 
the  fiscal  pinch  from  an  injunction  that 
has  prevented  the  disbursement  of  Jus- 
tice Department  block  grants,  after 
county  officials  challenged  the  formula 
used  to  allocate  the  funds. 

A Federal  judge  on  Nov.  6 granted 
a request  by  the  Dallas  County  Com- 
mission for  an  injunction  to  halt  the 
distribuuon  of  over  $5  million  in  grants 
from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
that  were  earmarked  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Dallas  County. 

The  judge  also  ordered  county  and 
municipal  officials  to  begin  negolia- 
lions  aimed  at  resolving  the  dispute  and 
freeing  up  the  grams,  which  some  offi- 
cials say  are  sorely  needed. 

The  commission’s  challenge,  which 
names  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
state  Attorney  General’s  Office  as  re- 
spondents. is  based  on  a contention  that 
the  county  received  a share  of  grant 
money  — $50,463  — that  is  grossly 
disproportionate  to  the  expenses  it  in- 
curs to  operate  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. including  prosecution,  defense, 
incarceration  and  drug  rehabilitation. 

In  contrast,  the  Dallas  Police  De- 
partment was  due  to  receive  about  $4. 1 
million  of  the  $5.1  million  block  gram. 

"The  county  feels  its  support  of  lo- 


cal law  enforcement  activities  was  well 
over  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
monies  provided  by  the  grant,”  County 
Administration  Allen  Clemson  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  Clemson  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  negotiations, 
saying  only  that  they  are  “ongoing.” 
But  as  the  dispute  drags  into  its  third 
month,  some  law  enforcement  officials 
say  they  are  being  forced  to  postpone 
or  cancel  hiring  efforts,  purchases  of 
equipment,  and  start-ups  for  new  pro- 
grams. The  Mesquite  Police  Depart- 
ment planned  to  use  part  of  its  $ 1 36,900 
grant  to  launch  a citizens'  police  acad- 
emy and  purchase  much-needed  equip- 
ment. but.  as  a police  spokesman.  Of- 
ficer Melvin  Willis,  told  LEN;  “TTiat’s 
all  on  hold  nghi  now.” 

Dallas  Police  Chief  Ben  Click  said 
the  impasse  is  wreaking  havoc  on  his 
agency’s  budget,  which  had  taken  the 
anticipated  block  grant  into  account. 

"A  good  deal  of  our  budget  has  been 
built  around  this  grant.”  Click  told  The 
Dallas  Morning  News,  noting  that  it 
represented  2 percent  of  the  agency's 
$2l6-million  budget.  ‘To  make  any 
changes  now  would  be  pretty  disrup- 
tive. Undoubtedly,  if  we  don’t  get  this 
resolved  and  get  this  resolved  quickly, 
it’s  going  to  have  a negative  impact  on 
local  law  enforcement.” 


Dallas  police  planned  to  use  the 
money  to  cover  overtime  costs,  bolster 
crime-prevention  programs,  and  ac- 
quire and  upgrade  equipment,  includ- 
ing computer  networks,  police  cruisers, 
motorcycles  and  cellular  phones.  Click 
added. 

”Wc  arc  all  respectful  of  the  role  that 
Dallas  County  plays  in  the  criminal- 
justice  process,  and  we  think  they  ought 
to  be  treated  fairly,”  said  Grand  Praine 
City  Manager  Gary  Gwyn.  "At  the 
same  time,  we've  made  plans  for  thi.s 
money,  and  (he  things  we  wanted  to 
spend  it  for  are  good,  worthwhile 
projects.” 

Gwyn  told  The  Morning  News  that 
the  Police  Department  planned  to  pur- 
chase a boat  for  patrolling  a popular 
local  lake,  and  also  planned  to  use  some 
funds  to  undertake  a review  of  its  cul- 
tural diversity  training  program. 

Sonya  Sanchez,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  state  Attorney  General’s  Office,  told 
LEN  that  the  disputants  have  until  Feb. 
2 to  submit  motions  requesting  sum- 
mary judgment  in  the  case.  She  added 
that  the  Attorney  General's  Office  re- 
cently filed  a motion  to  dismiss  it  as  a 
defendant  in  the  lawsuit,  contending 
that  the  office  is  protected  under  the 
llth  Amendment  from  being  sued  in 
Federal  court  without  its  consent. 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — The  first  female  chief 
of  the  New  Castle  County  Police  De- 
partment. Sherry  L.  Freebery,  is  plan- 
ning to  step  down  after  just  a year  on 
the  job  to  become  top  aide  to  County 
Executive  Thomas  P.  Gordon. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Prompted  by  un  incident  in  which  a 
gunman  shot  and  killed  a patient  after 
boarding  a medical  unit,  police  offic- 
ers will  now  accompany  ambulances  in 
potentially  dangerous  situations. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Police  Of- 
ficer Chnsiinc  P Boyd  was  charged  in 
December  with  beating  her  daughter 
and  possessing  cocaine.  Since  becom- 
ing an  officer  in  1992,  Boyd.  2S.  has 
faced  cnmmal  charges  three  times;  she 
has  been  suspended,  but  never  con- 
victed of  a crime  In  the  latest  case. 
Boyd  is  accused  of  her  hitting  her 
daughter  with  u belt  and  trying  to 
smother  her  with  a pillow.  Fourteen 
bags  of  cocaine  were  found  when  po- 
lice searched  her  home  after  her  arrest, 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Citing  safety 
concerns,  the  State  Police  has  pulled  its 
motorcycle  officers  olT  the  road  until 
better  weather  in  April.  It's  the  first  lime 
in  75  years  that  year-round  operations 
have  had  to  be  suspended. 

Boston  Police  Commissioner  Paul 
Evans  has  blasted  the  state  Civil  Ser- 
vice Department’s  decision  to  overturn 
the  suspension  of  u police  lieutenant  and 
award  him  buck  pay.  Detective  Lieut. 
Stanley  Philbin  hud  been  suspended  for 
30  days  for  failing  to  properly  super- 
vise a drug  raid  in  1994  that  led  to  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Accelyne  Williams. 
Police  mistakenly  raided  Williams’s 
apartment,  chased  the  elderly  clergy- 
man into  a bedroom,  and  handcuffed 
him.  Williams  died  of  a heart  attack. 
The  City  of  Boston  paid  Williams' 
widow  SI  million  to  settle  the  case. 
Evans  called  the  reversal  of  Philbin's 
suspension  a mockery  of  the  Police 
Department’s  disciplinary  process. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Hampstead 
Police  Chief  William  Letoile  said  he  is 
■‘firing’’  Tyson,  a police  dog.  saying  the 
$18,000  annual  cost  of  the  dog’s  up- 
keep could  be  better  spent  on  pattt)l 
hours  and  raises. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  12-ycar-old 
Crime  Stoppers  program  in  Union 
County  helped  police  solve  10  violent 
crimes  in  1996.  including  three  mur- 
ders. Tipsters  can  collect  rewards  of  up 
to  $1,100  for  helpful  information. 

The  oldest  unsolved  murder  case  in 
Ocean  County  was  closed  in  January 
when  a Beachwood  man.  Albert  Talmo. 
50.  confessed  to  murdering  17-year -old 
Juliette  Lmzmaycr  on  Sept.  21.  1968 
Linzmaycr  was  beaten  and  drowned 
after  rejecting  Talmo’s  sexual  advances, 
said  authorities.  Talmo  confessed  to 
Seaside  Heights  police  Lieut.  John  Talc, 
a lay  chaplain  who  befnended  him  sev- 
eral years  ago 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  po- 
lice Capi.  Louis  Vega,  a 30-year  vet- 
eraa  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  rank 
and  pension  intact  earlier  this  month. 


after  having  been  charged  with 
'‘misclassifying’’  29  crime  reports  be- 
tween July  and  September  1996.  (LEN. 
Dec.  15.  1997.) 

David  McElligoi  and  Karl  Chandler, 
senior  investigators  with  the  New  York 
State  Police,  retired  in  December  after 
being  warned  that  special  prosecutor 
Nelson  £.  Roth  wa.s  looking  into  their 
roles  in  a State  Police  evidence-tamper- 
ing scandal. 

Computerizing  intelligence  about 
weapons,  gun  sellers  and  drug  dealers, 
and  establishing  a curfew  fur  juvenile 
offenders  are  among  the  methods  the 
New  York  City  Police  Dcpartmcijt  in- 
tends to  use  to  break  up  youth  gangs. 
Strategy  1997.  an  internal  police  report, 
calls  for  arming  the  city’s  76  precincts 
with  information  about  gang  members, 
tactics  and  criminal  associations.  The 
plan  calls  for  curfews  as  a condition  of 
probation  and  as  un  ullcmaiive  to  in- 
carceration for  youthful  oft'enders.  A 
joint  Federal-local  task  force  is  also  pro- 
posed to  curb  auto  theft  and  weaken  the 
organized-crime  groups  that  run  many 
chop  shops. 

A fourth  man.  Rohan  Bolt,  was 
charged  in  December  in  connection 
with  the  killings  of  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Officer  Charles  Davis  and  merchant 
Ira  Epstein  Bolt  was  charged  with  sec- 
ond-degree murder  and  attempted  rob- 
bery in  the  botched  stickup  of  Epstein’s 
chcck-cushing  business,  where  Davis 
moonlighted  os  u security  guard. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  settled  a sexual  harassment 
lawsuit  for  $149,000  that  involved  the 
agency’s  top  uniformed  official.  Chief 
of  Department  Louis  Anemone.  Ac- 
cording to  court  documents.  Sgt.  Munsa 
Wise  said  she  had  complained  to 
Anemone,  then  the  commander  of  the 
34th  Precinct  where  she  was  assigned 
as  a youth  officer,  that  fellow  officers 
were  openly  reading  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy magazines  and  had  made  sexual 
gestures  toward  her  Wise  said  that 
Anemone  was  enraged  when  she  gave 
the  names  of  the  officers  involved  in 
the  incident  to  the  department’s  equal 
employment  unit. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department’s  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  l^gal  Matters.  Janet  Lennon,  and 
Deputy  Chief  William  Casey,  com- 
mander of  the  Intelligence  Division, 
were  both  reassigned  recently,  Lennon 
was  dropped  to  assistant  trial  commis- 
sioner, Deputy  Inspector  George  Grasso 
was  named  acting  deputy  commis- 
sioner. Casey  was  tnmsfcnrd  to  the  No. 

2 patrol  slot  in  the  Manhattan  South 
borough  command.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded ui  the  Intelligence  Division  by 
Deputy  Inspector  Daniel  Oates,  former 
head  of  the  Legal  Bureau. 

The  Bronx  District  Attorney’s  office 
has  concluded  that  the  shwiling  of  a 
New  York  City  police  captain  last  Oc- 
tober was  revenge  for  a jury’s  acquittal 
of  a police  officer  in  the  choking  death 
of  a Hispanic  man.  Capi.  Steven 
Plavnick  was  shot  in  the  buck,  alleg- 
edly by  a gang  called  the  Bronx  Netas, 
who  were  subcontracted  by  the  Latin 
Kings  to  kill  a captain  in  retuliuiion  for 
the  officer’s  acquittal. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  has  cut  the  num- 
ber of  police  officers  directing  traffic 


from  500  to  300,  rea.ssigning  person- 
nel under  a plan  to  beef  up  precinct 
strength.  The  department  is  expected  to 
create  a new  Transportation  Bureau  by 
shuffling  the  Transit  Bureau.  Highway 
Patrol  and  Traffic  Division.  The  new 
bureau  will  be  headed  by  Transit  Bu- 
reau Chief  Kenneth  Donohue. 

Mount  Pleasant  Police  Officer  Mark 
Glcbcr.  34.  and  New  York  City  Police 
Officer  Darren  Carbone,  33.  were 
among  16  people  charged  Jan.  15  with 
swindling  credit  card  companies  out  of 
more  than  $1  million.  The  scheme  was 
allegedly  masterminded  by  Frank 
Santa.  37.  who  would  advise  clients  to 
run  up  huge  credit  card  bills,  then  in- 
struct them  on  ways  to  avoid  payment. 

A 17-year-old  Queens  girl  thwarted 
an  attacker  in  January  by  spraying  him 
in  the  face  with  pepper  gas.  The  inci- 
dent is  apparently  the  first  time  the 
spray  has  been  used  to  stop  a crime 
since  it  was  legalized  on  Nov.  1. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A former  heroin 
dealer,  Raymond  Carter.  50.  was  re- 
leased from  pnson  in  January  after  serv- 
ing 10  years  when  u judge  threw  out 
his  conviction  because  of  corrupt  po- 
lice work  in  Philadelphia.  Carter  is 
among  at  lea.st  137  people  whose  con- 
victions have  been  reversed  in  the  lust 
22  months  because  of  corruption  in  the 
department's  39ih  District-  Officer  Tho- 
mas Ryan  paid  Carter's  girlfriend  $500 
to  testify  that  Carter  had  killed  Robert 
■’Puppet"  Harris  in  1986.  In  a related 
development,  former  Sgt.  Thomas 
DcGovanni.  one  of  six  39th  District 
officers  convicted  of  planting  evidence 
on  suspected  drug  dealers,  may  have 
his  prison  sentence  reduced  by  as  much 
us  14  months  after  a ruling  by  a Fed- 
eral appeals  court  in  January.  The  court 
said  OeGovunni’s  sentence  had  been 
improperly  enhanced  because  of  his 
status  as  supervisor,  and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a shorter  term  because  he  did 
not  supervise  the  illegal  activities  of  his 
subordinates. 

Jury  selection  began  in  December 
in  the  Federal  case  against  four  former 
police  officers  charged  with  the  1994 
robbery  of  $28,000  from  the  patrons  of 
un  illegal  cockfight  the  officers  raided. 
Julio  C.  Aponte.  42.  Edward  A.  Greene, 
39.  John  P.  O’Hanlon.  33,  and  Lester 
F.  Johnson.  35.  are  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  comma  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  using  firearms  while 
committing  a felony,  and  conspiracy  to 
violate  civil  rights.  Officers  allegedly 
raided  the  cockfight  not  to  stop  gam- 
bling but  because  they  knew  there 
would  be  a lot  of  money  for  the  taking. 
They  later  reported  seizing  just  $2,404. 


ARKANSAS  — Angry  Allheimer  resi- 
dents at  a town  mecimg  m December 
demanded  to  know  why  the  town's 
three-man  police  department  hud  been 
fired.  The  City  Council  voted  Nov  12 
to  dismiss  Police  Chief  James  Murry 
and  officers  Merlin  Laws  and  David 
Hutson.  The  Jefferson  County  Shenff’s 
Department  has  agreed  to  patrol  the 
town  of  972  residents  until  new  offic- 
ers can  be  hired  While  noting  the  resi- 
dents' anger.  Don  Zimmerman,  direc- 


tor of  the  Arkansas  Municipal  League, 
said  the  local  government  does  not  have 
to  justify  its  decision  to  fire  the  offic- 
ers. since  Arkansas  is  an  "at-wil!  state” 
where  city  employees  can  be  fired  at 
any  lime.  He  added  that  Murry  could 
be  reinstated  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Council. 

Ouachita  County  Shenff  Ben  Gar- 
ner. 45.  was  reported  in  critical  but 
stable  condition  after  suffenng  injuries 
to  his  kidney,  lung.  ribs,  and  pelvis  in  a 
fall  from  a railroad  overpass  on  Jan.  8 
while  chasing  a suspect. 

FLORIDA  — One  man  was  fatally 
shot  and  another  injured  during  a party 
in  Miami  Dec.  28  when  police  failed  to 
amvc  after  an  initial  91 1 call.  Sherly 
Augustin  said  she  told  a dispatcher  that 
some  people  who  had  been  asked  to 
leave  her  party  threatened  to  come  back 
and  start  shooting.  The  dispatcher  gave 
the  call  a low  prionty,  she  said,  because 
the  assailants  were  not  at  the  scene  at 
the  lime  of  the  call.  Just  25  minutes 
later,  when  a third  emergency  call  was 
received,  two  people  had  been  shot. 

Two  men  wanted  in  the  murder  of  a 
Miami  police  officer's  mother  have 
been  in  touch  with  a local  television 
station  but  are  afraid  to  surrender  to  po- 
lice for  fear  of  reprisals  from  officers. 
Octavio  Paz.  21.  and  Yudex  C. 
Castellanos.  29.  both  unemployed  fac- 
tory workers,  have  been  identified  as 
the  prime  suspects  in  the  death  of  Sila 
Gil  Viola.  59.  the  mother  of  Officer 
David  Sanchez.  Viola  was  in  front  of 
her  home  when  robbers  shot  her  in  the 
back.  The  suspects  say  they  are  inno- 
cent and  blame  the  murders  on  a man 
named  Mano.  That  name  has  popped 
up  in  the  investigation,  but  police  were 
initially  unsure  whether  the  man  ex- 
isted. Police  have  urged  Paz  and 
Castellano  to  give  themselves  up  and 
to  invite  the  media  along. 

LOUISIANA  — Shreveport  Mayor  Bo 
Williams  last  month  cut  roughly 
$125,000  from  the  budget  of  the  city's 
Human  Relations  Commission  in  order 
to  give  raises  to  police  officers  and 
firefighters.  The  commission,  funded  in 
1992.  was  supposed  to  pay  for  itself 
after  three  years.  Williams  said. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Three  years  after  the 
COPS  program  provided  police  agen- 
cies with  Federal  funds  to  hire  new  of- 
ficers. departments  are  now  said  to  be 
seeking  ways  to  pay  those  officers  as 
the  funding  nears  an  end.  Gulfport  Po- 
lice Chief  George  Payne  said  he  is 
counting  on  attrition  and  dismissal  rates 
to  pay  for  the  officers.  In  Hattiesburg, 
economic  growth  and  development  will 
allow  the  city  to  absorb  the  salaries 
without  a problem,  said  Police  Chief 
Wayne  Landers. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A jury  in 
Charlotte  on  Jan.  7 convicted  Henry 
Louis  Wallace  of  killing  nine  women, 
including  friends  and  co-workers  at  a 
fast-food  restaurant.  Prosecutors  are 
seeking  the  death  penalty  against 
Wallace.  3 1 . w ho  admitted  to  raping  and 
killing  the  women  from  1992  to  1994. 

TENNESSEE  — At  least  7,500  appli- 
cations from  stale  residents  seeking  the 
right  to  carry  firearms  under  new  state 
guidelines  are  being  delayed  due  to  il- 
legible fingerprints 

VIRGINIA  — Gregory  Beaver.  30, 


was  executed  by  lethal  injection  Dec. 
4 for  the  1 985  murder  of  State  Trooper 
Leo  Whitt  dunng  a traffic  stop. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Donald  Beyer  Jr.  said 
he  will  propose  legislation  to  open  up 
the  stale's  sex-offender  registry  to  par- 
ents seeking  to  check  on  prospective 
baby-sitters,  The  list  is  now  accessible 
only  to  schools,  day  care  and  child 
welfare  agencies. 


ILLINOIS  — Sangamon  County 
Deputy  Shenff  Carl  Szabo  spotted  his 
brother’s  picture  on  a wanted  poster  in 
December  and  promptly  had  him  ar- 
rested. said  officials.  Kevin  Szabo.  32. 
was  charged  with  robbing  the  Union 
National  Bank  in  Macomb,  and  is  a 
suspect  in  seven  other  robbenes. 

Slate  Attorney  General  Jim  Ryan 
asked  the  U.S,  Supreme  Court  m Janu- 
ary to  reverse  a ruling  by  the  slate  Su- 
preme Court  that  would  overturn  the 
conviction  of  a death-row  inmate  be- 
cause there  was  no  hearing  to  determine 
whether  prescription  drugs  made  him 
unfit  to  stand  trial.  Richard  Nitz.  who 
was  convicted  in  1988  of  shooting  and 
decapitating  23-year-old  Michael 
Miley,  had  been  taking  Tranxene,  a psy- 
chotropic drug  generally  used  for  re- 
lieving anxiety.  The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  Nitz’s  conviction  last 
June,  based  on  a 1979  ruling  that  de- 
fendants taking  such  drugs  are  auto- 
matically entitled  to  a fitness  hearing. 

An  $88  specialty  license  plate  that 
shows  a dove  holding  an  olive  branch 
— intended  to  raise  funds  for  anti-vio- 
lence programs  — is  gaining  popular- 
ity with  street  gang  members,  police 
said.  The  plates  have  been  showing  up 
on  the  cars  of  known  or  suspected  gang 
members  in  Decatur  and  Springfield. 

The  Addison  Police  Department 
launched  a 10- week  citizens  police 
academy  program  earlier  this  month  in 
an  effort  to  familiarize  residents  with 
the  workings  of  the  police  department. 

As  of  Jan.  I . hospitals  can  give  po- 
lice the  results  of  blood  and  unne  tests 
from  accident  victims  without  fear  of 
being  sued.  In  addition,  drunken  driv- 
ers can  be  let  off  with  court  supervi- 
sion, instead  of  a tougher  sentence  on 
their  first  offense. 

INDIANA  — Beginning  this  month, 
two  agents  and  a clerk  are  staffing  a new 
DEA  office  in  Fort  Wayne,  as  Federal 
officials  try  to  address  drug  problems 
in  the  slate's  second-largest  city. 

A zero-tolerance  law  that  took  ef- 
fect Jan.  1 makes  it  illegal  for  anyone 
under  the  age  of  21  to  drive  with  a 
blood-alcohol  level  at  or  above  0.02 
percent  — the  equivalent  of  one  beer. 
Violations  could  result  in  fines  of  up  to 
$500  and  the  los.s  of  driving  privileges 
for  a year.  According  to  the  State  Po- 
lice. 25  percent  of  the  state’s  alcohol- 
related  crashes  that  caused  death  or  in- 
jury in  1 994  involved  a driver  under  2 1 . 

KENTUCKY'  — A computer  glitch  is 
apparently  causing  the  state  to  reject 
applications  for  a concealed  weapons 
permits  at  a rate  of  5 percent,  roughly 
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five  times  the  national  average,  if  the 
applicant  has  the  same  name  or  birth 
date  of  anyone  convicted  of  a cnme 
anywhere  in  the  country,  the  computer 
will  deny  the  application. 

Mote  than  half  of  the  110  employ- 
ees of  the  McCracken  County  Court- 
house have  signed  a petition  asking  the 
Fiscal  Court  to  reconsider  its  earlier 
action  and  approve  a ban  on  carrying 
concealed  weapons  into  the  building. 

MICHIGAN  — A report  released  in 
December  showed  that  the  average 
Michigan  woman  had  not  much  greater 
chance  of  being  raped,  assaulted,  or 
murdered  in  1995  as  she  had  in  1970. 
Serious  crime  in  the  state  fell  in  1995 
by  6.9  percent  compared  with  1994. 

Heroin  arrests  and  seizures  tripled 
in  Lansing  in  1996.  In  1995,  there  were 
only  eight  arrests  for  heroin  trafficking, 
as  compared  with  24  last  year. 

A $35,000  grant  to  the  Detroit  Po- 
lice Department  will  allow  the  agency 
to  expand  its  community  policing  ef- 
forts. Cnme  has  dropped  by  14  percent 
in  the  10th  Precinct,  where  the  program 
has  been  tested  over  the  last  six  months. 

OHIO  — Peter  Kevin  Langan.  the  sus- 
pected leader  of  an  ultra  right-wing 
group,  went  on  trial  Jan.  8.  charged  with 
taking  part  in  16  bank  robberies  in 
seven  states.  Langan  was  one  of  four 
members  of  the  Aryan  Republican 
Army  who  allegedly  covered  their  get- 
aways by  such  means  as  leaving  a lunch 
box  containing  a pipe  bomb  and  a 
Twinkle.  Federal  agents  found  13  pipe 
bombs,  seven  homemade  grenades,  and 
a pistol  hidden  in  a hoHowed-out  Bible 
in  Langan's  Columbus  home. 

Walter  D.  Smith,  convicted  of  two 
rapes  in  1986.  was  set  free  in  Decem- 
ber after  a DNA  test  proved  his  inno- 
cence. Smith.  38.  who  was  also  serv- 
ing a six-to-25-year  sentence  for  an 
unrelated  armed-robbery  conviction, 
always  claimed  he  didn't  commit  the 
attacks  that  occurred  in  Columbus  in 
1984  and  1985. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Over  1.000 
more  new  jobs  than  originally  antici- 
pated will  be  created  at  the  new  FBI 
fingerprinting  facility  in  Clarksburg. 

An  optional  fingerprinting  identifi- 
cation feature  is  being  added  to  the  li- 
censing system  that  officials  at  the  state 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  say  will 
reduce  fraud. 

Corrections  officials  said  in  Janu- 
ary that  $500,000  has  been  saved  by 
the  stale  through  the  use  of  a privatized 
medical  organization  for  inmate  care  at 
Mount  Olive.  Cntics  say  health  care  for 
the  facility’s  700  inmates  is  inadequate. 


IOWA  — Gov,  Terry  Bransiad  has  said 
he  will  propose  an  eight-point  crime 
plan  that  includes  authorizingjudges  to 
order  hormone  treatments  to  control  the 
sex  drive  of  child  molesters. 

KANSAS  — The  slate  has  received  a 


$3-million  Federal  grant  to  build  a 150- 
bed  prison  for  juvenile  ofTcnders. 

The  state  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
setting  up  an  Internet  site  with  infor- 
mation about  sex  offenders  on  parole 
and  probation. 

The  number  of  state  pnsoners  grew 
by  10  percent  last  year,  to  7.755. 
prompting  renewed  calls  for  expanding 
a prison  system  that  is  now  filled  to  98 
percent  of  capacity.  The  projected  cost 
of  new  prison  space  is  $16.2  million. 

MINNESOTA  — In  a 4-2  decision,  the 
state  Supreme  Court  last  month  upheld 
a law  allowing  indefinite  detention  of 
sex  offenders  who  have  a history  of 
similar  offenses  and  are  considered 
likely  to  repeat  their  enmes. 

The  number  of  cocaine-related 
deaths  and  violence  in  Hennepin 
County  seems  to  be  subsiding  at  the 
same  lime  that  marijuana  use  among 
teen-agers  is  on  the  rise,  according  to  a 
study  released  in  December  by  the  state 
Department  of  Human  Services. 

A survey  by  the  Minnesota  Planning 
Agency  released  last  month  showed 
that  nearly  a third  of  Minnesotans  re- 
ported being  a victim  of  crime  in  1995, 
but  93  percent  still  said  they  felt  safe  in 
their  communities.  Those  most  likely 
to  be  crime  victims  were  between  15 
and  24  years  old.  single,  living  in  a city, 
working  part-time  or  residents  of  their 
community  for  less  than  a year.  More 
than  half  the  enmes  expenenced  by  vic- 
tims in  1995  were  not  reported  to  po- 
lice. said  the  study. 

MISSOURI  — Keith  Gilmore.  17.  was 
charged  in  December  with  killing  a re- 
tired Kansas  City  police  sergeant  dur- 
ing a robbery.  Sgt.  Donald  Hawley.  52. 
who  retired  last  July,  was  shot  Dec.  7 
while  working  at  his  second  career  as  a 
school  recruiter.  Gilmore  denied  any 
involvement  in  the  shooting,  but  a wit- 
ness told  police  he  hud  planned  the  rob- 
bery the  day  before  the  shooting. 

The  FBI  plans  to  consolidate  its 
operations  in  Kansas  City  in  a new  $35- 
million  headquarters  to  be  built  atop  the 
city's  West  Bluffs.  The  General  Ser- 
vices Administration  has  a 20-year 
lease  on  the  site 

MONTANA  — U.S.  Attorney  Sherry 
Marteucci  says  she  is  looking  into  com- 
plaints by  stale  prisoners  sent  to  a fa- 
cility in  Spur.  Tex.,  to  case  over- 
crowding. Inmates  have  complained  of 
poor  food  and  medical  care,  she  said. 

In  a 4-3  decision,  the  slate  Supreme 
Court  ruled  Dec.  16  that  a drunken 
driver  cannot  be  convicted  of  cnminal 
endangeimeni  unless  prosecutors  can 
prove  he  was  aware  that  his  behavior 
posed  a risk  to  others.  At  issue  was  a 
law  that  says  a person  must  knowingly 
engage  in  conduct  that  creates  a sub- 
stantial nsk  of  deaili  or  bodily  harm. 
The  ruling  reversed  the  conviction  of  a 
man  with  38  previous  driving  offenses, 
nine  of  them  for  drunken  driving. 

NEBRASKA  — The  state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  E>ec.  3 that  game  war- 
dens have  the  authority  to  arrest 
drunken  drivers.  Officials  said  wardens 
have  had  similar  authority  as  the  state's 
peace  officers  since  1972. 

New  Nebraska  residents  applying 


for  a driver's  license  are  required  to  fill 
out  a form  stating  they  are  aware  of  the 
state’s  sexual  offender  registration  act. 
under  a law  that  took  effect  Jan.  1 Of- 
ficials say  the  law'  is  not  meant  to  im- 
ply that  the  applicant  is  a sex  offender. 

WYOMING  — Transportation  offi- 
cials said  in  December  that  in  the  year 
following  the  state's  decision  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  to  75  miles  per  hour  on 
Interstate  highways,  the  death  loll  ac- 
tually decreased  to  150.  compared  to 
167  in  1995. 

The  search  for  a plane  piloted  by 
Gilleitc  Police  Chief  Jeff  Pfau.  44,  was 
called  off  Jan.  7 due  to  darkness.  The 
plane  was  last  seen  on  Sunday.  Jan.  5. 


ARIZONA  — Former  Yuma  County 
undercover  officer  Jack  Ray  Hudson  Jr.. 
38.  was  found  guilty  Jan.  13  of  killing 
two  of  his  supervisors  at  the  office  of 
an  anti-drug  task  force.  Hudson  fatally 
shot  Wima  police  Lieut  Dan  Elkins.  42. 
and  Sgt.  Michael  Crowe.  4 1 . of  the  slate 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  Crowe, 
Elkins  and  an  evidence  technician. 
James  Erhart,  surpnsed  Hudson  at  the 
evidence  room  at  Southwest  Border 
Alliance  headquarters,  where  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  stealing  $55,0(X) 
later  found  in  his  car. 

An  anonymous  tip  led  authonties  in 
Tucson  to  a warehouse  where  they 
seized  six  tons  of  cocaine.  Officers  with 
the  multiagency  Metropolitan  Area 
Narcotics  Traffking  Interdiction  Squads 
found  equipment  inside  the  warehouse 
that  could  be  used  to  create  false  pan- 
els in  vehicles  to  hide  drugs  during 
transport.  Three  suspects  were  arrested. 

COLORADO  — Officials  predicted 
last  month  that  by  the  year  2002,  tax- 
payers will  be  paying  $500  million  to 
operate  state  prisons.  The  system  cur- 
rently holds  12.101  inmates,  about 
3.000  over  capacity,  prompting  some 
to  quesuon  whether  nonviolent  convicts 
should  be  kept  behind  bars. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Santa  Fe  County 
Commissioners  voted  in  December  to 
spend  $35  million  for  a new  jail,  juve- 
nile detention  center,  and  sheriff's  of- 
fice. No  property  lax  hike  will  be 
needed  to  pay  for  the  project  for  at  least 
several  years,  they  said 

OKLAHOMA  — The  use  of  private 
pnsoQS  in  the  state  will  topic  in  the  next 
10  years,  according  to  a plan  being  de- 
veloped by  the  stale  Corrections  De- 
partment. which  currently  has  1,858 
prison  beds  under  private  contract. 

TEXAS  — Two  Dallas  Cowboys  foot- 
ball players  whom  police  hod  publicly 
suspected  of  raping  a woman  at  gun- 
point were  exonerated  in  January,  after 
the  alleged  victim  confessed  to  police 
that  her  allegations  were  a hoax.  The 
woman's  estranged  husband  said  she  is 
a “pathological  liar”  who  had  made 
similar  statements  about  him. 

U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  officials  in  Dallas  will  be- 
gin deponing  noncitizens  who  commit 


venous  offenses  but  received  deferred 
adjudication  under  a newly  cmicted  law 
Deferred  adjudication  under  Texas  law 
means  offenders  do  not  base  convic- 
tions on  their  records  if  they  fulfill  the 
terms  of  probation.  Sex  offenders  will 
be  the  first  target  of  the  INS.  Fifty 
people  have  been  apprehended  and  are 
currently  being  detained 

During  the  first  year  of  the  con- 
cealed handgun  penmt  law.  1 1 of  the 
stale's  181  legislators  obtained  pcnnils. 
Nearly  I percent  of  the  state's  adult  rcsi- 
dents  now  have  penmis, 

Irvmg  police  Sgt.  Nick  Fowler  died 
Dec  28  after  a battle  with  cancer 

A hill  was  introduced  in  the  Slate 
Senate  in  December  that  would  allow 
repeal  sex  offenders  to  opt  for  surgical 
castration.  The  procedure  is  meant  as 
medical  treatment,  not  punislimeni.  said 
the  bill's  sponsor.  Senator  Teel  Bivins 
of  Amunllo. 

Although  they  live  in  a region  with 
a longstanding  reputation  as  a smug- 
glers' haven,  residents  of  Starr  County, 
one  of  the  poorest  ureas  in  the  nation, 
were  reponedly  shtK'kcd  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  a recent  one-day  sweep  by 
Federal  and  stale  authorities.  In  all,  79 
people  were  arrested,  charged  with  in- 
volvement in  an  alleged  multimillion- 
dollar  marijuana-smuggling  ring. 
Agents  set  up  a roadblock  and  checked 
the  licenses  of  everyone  leaving 
Fronton,  a farming  hamlet  where  dirt 
roads  lead  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Fur  the  second  lime  in  three  months, 
a young  Arlington  woman  wu.s  found 
bound  and  slain  in  her  bathtub  Wendie 
Prescott,  a 22-year-old  elementary 
school  teacher,  was  found  Dec. 25.  Po- 
lice would  not  say  whether  she  had  been 
sexually  assaulted.  On  Sept.  17.  m an 
apartment  about  150  feet  away.  Chris- 
tine Vu,  25.  also  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  was  found  slum  in  an  identical 
fashion.  Authonties  said  it  is  loo  soon 
to  say  whether  the  killings  are  linked 

Three  men  were  charged  in  Decem- 
ber with  participating  in  a statewide  sex 
nng  that  allegedly  used  the  Iniemci  to 
provide  male  prostitutes.  Police  said 
James  Richard  Dinkins.  25.  Steven 
Snyder.  32.  and  the  alleged  nng-lcadcr. 
William  BIoss.  66.  had  about  60  mules 
charging  up  to  $150  per  encounter  m 
Son  Antonio,  Austin,  Dallas,  and  Hous- 
ton. Tlic  prostitutes  were  sent  to  loca- 
tions statewide  to  meet  clients  who  had 
called  a toll-free  number. 


CALIFORNIA  — Hundreds  of  con- 
victs from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail 
have  been  inadvertently  freed  by  a 
work-release  program.  According  to 
The  Los  Angeles  Times.  1.915  inmates 
had  vanished  as  of  early  December,  and 
40  percent  of  those  have  been  trussing 
for  at  least  a year. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Officer  Mono 
Navidad.  27.  was  killed  on  Dec.  22 
when  he  and  his  partner  confronted  a 
teen-ager  stealing  beer.  The  suspect 
shot  Navidad.  and  was  then  himself 


killed  in  an  ensuing  shixitout  Navidad. 
who  had  been  with  the  depurtmcni  for 
just  21  months,  leaves  behind  a w ife,  a 
4-ycar-old  son  and  a 9-moiuh-old 
daughter 

Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Sherman 
Bkx'k.  72.  announced  Dec,  27  that  he 
will  seek  a fifth  temt  in  office  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  u year-end 
news  conference  about  the  opening  of 
a $337-miUionjail  that  has  been  sitting 
idle  for  u year  because  there  wus  no 
money  to  run  it  The  Twin  Towers,  a 
4,100-bcdjuil,  will  house  county  pris- 
oners in  one  tower,  while  the  other  will 
hold  female  inmates  from  the  Sybil 
Brand  Instiiulc.  a .36-ycar  old  facility 
that  IS  undergoing  renovations. 

A Federal  appeals  court  on  Jan,  7 
rejected  Gov.  Pcic  Wilson's  suit  seek- 
ing $2  4 billion  III  reimbursement  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  costs 
of  illegal  immigration. 

San  Francisco's  Cannabis  Buyer’s 
Club  reopened  Jan  8 after  ujudge  ruled 
that  the  club  broke  no  laws  by  selling 
manjuanu  to  the  terminally  ill. 

IDAHO  — Federal  grants  totaling 
$850,250  will  he  divided  by  the  stale 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
among  15  agencies  to  fund  pnigrunis 
to  curb  domestic  and  sexual  assaults. 

A 20-year-uldCocurD'Alcnc  man, 
Hurluii  Collinswurlh.  called  police  last 
month  to  report  the  theft  of  a VCR,  a 
bong  for  smoking  munjuuna.  and  a can- 
ister of  the  drug.  When  Collinsworth 
told  Officer  S-W.  Childers  that  the  thief 
had  failed  to  get  his  marijuana  pipe,  the 
officer  asked  to  see  it.  When  Collins- 
worth  presented  it,  he  was  promptly 
busted  for  possession  of  drug  parupher- 
nalta. 

ORE(«ON  — Three  people  were  ar- 
rested in  Bend  after  a Deschutes  County 
animal  control  officer  answenng  a call 
about  Jogs  at  a house  smelled  mari- 
juana. Police  were  alerted,  and  u search 
found  $3,942  in  cash  and  2,4(X)  doses 
of  I^D.  munjuuna  and  mcthamphel- 
aminc 

The  stale  Court  of  Appeals  last 
month  rejected  a challenge  to  a juve- 
nile sentencing  measure  passed  by  vot- 
ers m 1994.  The  law  mandates  mini- 
mum sentences  fur  juvenile  offenders, 
and  requires  that  IS-  to  17-ycar-olds 
accused  of  cerium  crimes  be  tried  as 
adults 

Four  second-grade  Salem  boys  were 
arrested  Dec.  19  on  charges  that  they 
tried  to  kill  a 7-ycar-uld  girl  by  hold- 
ing her  nose  and  mouth  so  she  couldn't 
breathe.  One  of  the  boys  said  he  hud 
been  angry  with  the  girl,  who  had  been 
his  girlfriend,  because  she  broke  up 
with  him. 

Bethel  Temple,  a predominantly 
black  church  in  Eugene,  was  spray- 
painted  in  December  with  a swastika 
and  the  letters  "KKK.”  the  second  act 
of  racial  vandalism  to  hit  the  church  in 
just  over  a year. 

WASHINGTON  — Jeffrey  Parks,  an 
II -year -old  Seattle  boy.  relumed  to 
school  m January  even  though  he  had 
violated  his  school's  zero-tolerance 
policy  on  bringing  weapons  of  any  kind 
to  school.  Parks  brought  in  a ic^  gun 
that  goes  with  a G.l.  Joe  action  figure. 
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People  & Places 


Order  on  the  court 

Police  officer  pursues  her  hoop  dreams 


As  if  Police  Officer  Sbanda 
Berry  didn’t  already  have  her  hands 
full  carving  out  a career  in  what  is 
traditionally  a male-dominated  pro- 
fession, she  also  moonlights  in  an 
even  more  icstosteronc-drivcn  field 
— professional  sports. 

Berry,  an  Iowa  native  who  works 
for  the  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
Police  Department,  is  spending  six 
months  of  the  year  playing  forward 
for  the  New  England  Blizzard,  one 
of  eight  teams  in  a new  women's  pro- 
fessional basketball  league. 

In  September,  the  29-year-old  of- 
ficer asked  her  superiors  if  she  could 
sign  a two-year  contract  with  the 
Blizzard  and  still  keep  her  job.  The 
department  offers  one-year,  unpaid 
leaves  to  officers  who  wish  to  com- 
plete a law  degree  or  some  other 
project.  Berry  was  able  to  split  the 
leave  into  two  six-month  periods. 

“Our  police  officers  can  have  sec- 
ondary employment  inside  Mont- 
gomery County,”  said  Police  Chief 
Carol  Mehrling,  “but  it’s  usually 
pan  time  and  security-related.  We 
usually  don’t  permit  them  to  work 
outside  Uie  county,  but. . .forShanda. 
this  was  a one-time  shot.  I wanted 
her  to  go  for  the  gold  ring." 


Berry  had  gotten  time  off  before. 
When  she  was  in  the  police  academy, 
she  took  a leave  of  absence  to  try  out 
for  the  1996  U.S.  Olympic  team.  The 
6-foot-3-inch  Berry  was  picked  as  first 
alternate  for  the  12-mcmber  team,  but 
the  roster  remained  intact,  and  she  never 
got  to  play.  The  team  went  on  to  win 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Atlanta  Games, 
helping  to  spur  interest  in  women’s  pro- 
fessional sports. 

"It  was  an  honor  to  be  selected  as 
an  alternate.’'  Berry  told  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  "but  I had  other  expectations, 
and  those  expectations  were  spoiled.  1 
was  very  disappointed.” 

A state  high  school  hall  of  famer. 
Berry  was  one  of  Iowa’s  best  100-meter 
hurdlers.  As  a center  for  the  University 
of  Iowa  Hawkeyes,  she  helped  lead  the 
team  to  three  Big  Ten  Conference 
championships,  four  NCAA  louma- 
meni  appearances,  and  a 104-19reconl. 

After  chasing  the  dream  of  playing 
pro  basketball  across  Europe  for  five 
years.  Berry  came  back  to  the  U.S.  in 
1 994.  senling  in  the  Washington.  D.C., 
area.  She  became  a police  officer,  she 
said,  because  the  work  seemed  to  de- 
mand many  of  the  same  qualities 
needed  to  play  basketball  — teamwork, 
and  mental  and  physical  discipline. 


Berry  said  she  was  also  attracted  to 
the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  street. 

Trying  out  for  the  Olympic  team, 
she  said,  had  been  her  last  goal  in 
sports.  Said  Lieut.  Dee  Walker, 
deputy  district  commander  of  the 
department’s  Wheaton  station.  “The 
academy  [also]  believed  that  partici- 
pating on  the  Olympic  team  was  cer- 
tainly a noteworthy  reason  for  time 
off.” 

But  while  she  had  retired  from 
basketball.  Berry  had  not  been  for- 
gotten. “We  tried  to  lure  Shanda  out 
of  retirement,"  said  Steve 
Raezynski,  a spokesman  for  the 
Blizzard.  "It  didn’t  take  too  much 
convincing.  The  only  trouble  was 
trying  to  work  it  out  with  the  police 
department." 

The  only  member  of  the  team  pur- 
suing a career  outside  of  basketball. 
Berry  said  that  had  she  not  tried  to 
get  a leave  of  absence,  she  would 
have  kicked  herself  for  it.  But  if  it 
had  come  down  to  basketball  or  po- 
lice work,  she  would  not  be  burning 
up  the  boards  with  the  Blizzard. 

“When  I am  a police  officer.”  said 
Berry,  "I  don’t  miss  basketball,  but 
when  I’m  playing  basketball,  I miss 
policing.” 

--  / 


’Net 

proceeds 

A new  breed  of  computer-savvy 
gumshoe  is  emerging  to  tackle  increas- 
ingly challenging  cases  in  which  crimi- 
nals. particularly  pedophiles  and  other 
sex  offenders,  use  the  Internet  and  on- 
line “chat  rooms”  to  troll  for  potential 
victims. 

Del.  Daryl  Rowland  of  the  Hun- 
tington Beach,  Calif..  Police  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  few  police  investi- 
gators in  the  nation  proficient  enough 
on  a computer  to  successfully  track 
pedophiles  u.sing  the  Inicmet. 

Demand  for  such  .skills  is  so  great 
that  when  Federal  officials  created  a 
task  force  In  199.5  to  lurgci  on-line 
sexual  predators,  they  asked  Rowland 
to  join.  He  declined  the  invitation  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  leave  his  job. 
he  told  The  Orange  County  Register 
recently, 

Rowland  spends  his  days  cruising 
chat  rooms,  using  u variety  of  alter  egos 
he’s  developed  to  attract  sex  offenders. 
In  one  instance,  he's  a 2 1 -ycur-old  man 
looking  for  pictures  of  underage  girls. 
In  another,  he  poses  as  u father  who 
molesi.s  his  own  son  and  offers  him  to 
other  men.  Then  he's  a 13-ycar-old  boy. 
flush  with  excitement  at  the  possibili- 
ties offered  by  the  chat  rooms. 

Youths  are  fa.scinutcd  by  the  chut 
rooms,  many  of  which  feature  sexually 
explicit  material,  said  Rowland,  noting 
that  they  are  easily  accessible  because 
on-line  services  don’t  have  the  means 
to  bar  minors  from  using  them,  "An 
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amateur  could  find  this  if  you  knew 
where  to  look,  and  there’s  books  that 
tell  you  where  to  look."  he  said. 

People  who  request  or  offer  child 
pornography  spark  Rowland’s  interest 
because  many  of  those  with  such  ille- 
gal interests  are  potential  child  molest- 
ers. the  34-ycar-old  detective  said. 

While  it  IS  difficult  to  crack  the  walls 
of  anonymity  that  arc  built  around  chat 
rooms.  It’s  not  impossible,  as 
Rowland’s  recent  successes  have 
shown.  Last  fall,  the  14-ycar  police 
veteran,  who  joined  the  Huntington 
Beach  department  six  years  ago,  helped 
authorities  in  two  slates  bag  suspected 
sexual  predators.  In  the  first  ca.se,  he 
arrested  a 39-ycar-old  Allentown.  Pa., 
man  who  allegedly  tried  to  arrange  oral 
sex  with  a 1 2-year-old  boy. 

The  man  met  Rowland  m a chat 
room,  where  the  detective  was  posing 
as  a father  molesting  his  son.  The  man 
allegedly  expressed  an  interest  in  hav- 
ing sex  with  Rowland's  nonexistent 
son,  then  later  flew  to  Orange  County 
and  met  Rowland  at  a Huntington 
Beach  hotel. 

A week  later,  Rowland  arreslcd  a 
prominent  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  busi- 
nessman on  suspicion  of  dtsiribuiing 
child  pornography.  The  34-year-oid 
suspect  allegedly  had  more  than  100 
computer  files  with  images  of  children 
engaged  in  sexual  activity.  Such  mate- 
rial is  considered  obscene,  and  distrib- 
uting them  — either  by  mail  or  over 
the  Internet  — is  a Federal  crime. 

Even  though  Rowland  declined  to 
join  the  Sexual  Assault  and  Felony 
Enforcement  team  put  together  by  Fed- 
eral officials,  the  information  he  is  able 
to  gather  from  his  Orange  County  out- 
post is  of  great  help  to  the  task  force, 
said  Patricia  Donahue,  an  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  in  California.  The  task 
force  helps  local  police  identify  the 
whereabouts  of  persons  suspected  of 
committing  intcrsiate  sex  crimes  with 
the  help  of  on-line  services,  and  refers 
cases  to  local  FBI  field  offices,  she  said. 

Why  did 
he  do  it? 

Current  and  former  FBI  officials  are 
pondenng  whether  money,  anger  at  the 
bureau,  or  a psychological  problem 
could  have  been  the  reason  why  E)arl 
Edwin  Pitts,  a 13-year  veteran  agent, 
compromised  national  security  by  sell- 
ing secrets  to  Moscow. 

Pitts,  43,  was  arreslcd  at  the  bureau 's 
training  facility  in  Quuniico.  Va..  where 
he  had  been  transferred  after  first  com- 
ing under  suspicion  16  months  ago.  He 
is  accused  of  having  sold  secreu  to  the 
Russians  since  1987,  while  assigned  to 
hunt  and  recruit  Soviet  KGB  officers 
as  a member  of  the  agency’s  New  York 
office.  Pills  allegedly  received  more 
than  $124,000  for  his  actions,  with  a 
promise  of  $100,000  more. 

From  1987  through  1992.  accord- 
ing to  an  FBI  affidavit  in  the  case.  Pitts 
gave  the  Russians  sensitive,  classified 
documents  regarding  U.S.  national  de- 
fense. as  well  as  personal,  medical  and 
family  mtormation  about  other  FBI 
agents.  He  also  proposed  strategics 
whereby  Russia  might  be  able  to  recruit 
more  double  agents,  said  the  document. 

The  second  FBI  agent  ever  accused 
of  spying.  Pitts  was  charged  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Alexandria.  with 
attempted  espionage,  conspiracy  to 
commit  espionage,  communication  of 


classified  information,  and  conveyance 
without  authority  of  government  prop- 
erty. He  faces  a possible  life  sentence. 

Officials  cite  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  New  York  City  as  a primary  reason 
for  Pitts's  treachery,  Pitts  lived  in  the 
city  from  1987  to  1989.  at  which  point 
he  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
where  he  worked  on  lop  secret  records 
and  security  until  1992. 

“Young  agents  joked  at  that  lime  that 
they  did  not  make  as  much  as  New  York 
garbage  collectors."  one  unidentified 
FBI  official  told  The  Washington  Post. 
The  bureau  recognized  this  problem, 
and  tn  1988  added  a 25-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  agents  working 
m New  York  and  other  cities. 

But  "there  had  to  be  something  else 
going  on  with  Pins."  a former  FBI  offi- 
cial told  The  Post,  “because  other 
agents  with  the  same  [financial]  prob- 
lem don’t  turn  to  spying." 

Pitts,  officials  said,  was  "reckless" 
in  his  alleged  approach  to  the  Soviets. 
According  to  court  papers  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Pitts  sent  a letter 
in  July  1987  to  a diplomat  at  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations,  The  let- 
ter gave  detailed  intelligence  informa- 
tion about  the  man,  thought  to  be  a KGB 
intelligence  officer.  Pius  staled  that  he 
would  like  to  meet  a KGB  officer, 

■'ll  would  be  charitable  to  say  he  had 
a major  psychological  problem."  one 
top  FBI  countenntelligence  official  said 
of  Pitts’s  actions.  All  FBI  agents  trained 
at  the  New  York  field  office  know  that 
the  bureau  frequently  has  authorization 
to  monitor  letters  received  by  the  mis- 
sion. Correspondence  is  surreptitiously 
opened  and  photographed  by  agents 
before  being  delivered. 

Moreover.  Pitts  knew  that  Soviet 
officials  are  often  trailed  by  the  FBI  in 
New  York.  He  ran  a risk  of  discovery 
by  meeting  the  official  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Pitts  was  reeled  in  by  the  FBI  in 


August  1995  when  a former  Soviet 
agent,  who  had  known  Pitts  in  New 
York,  contacted  him  at  his  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. officials  said.  Pitts’s  wife,  Mary, 
saw  her  husband  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
sian on  Aug.  26-  A former  FBI  em- 
ployee. she  contacted  the  FBI  about  his 
"suspicious  activities." 

Pitts  was  introduced  by  him  to  a 
U.S.  agent  posing  as  a Russian  spy.  The 
men  enlisted  him  to  resume  spying  and 
paid  him  $15,000.  On  Aug.  29.  the 
Bureau  watched  Pius  count  the  money 
in  his  Quantico  office  and  hide  the  bills 
behind  a ceiling  panel.  They  also  ob- 
served him  preparing  a computer  disc 
of  secrets. 

Common 

bonds 

It  was  “Merry  Christmas”  and 
"Here's  how  to  cope  with  being  in  a 
wheelchair  at  a young  age"  for  James 
Mullen,  a paralyzed  Chicago  police 
officer  who  received  a very  special  visit 
dunng  the  holidays  from  New  York 
City  Police  Dct.  Steven  McDonald  — 
a fellow  officer  who  has  much  more  in 
common  with  Mullen  than  Irish  roots. 

Both  McDonald  and  Mullen  were 
paralyzed  by  a suspect’s  bullet.  Both 
men  are  Irish  Catholics  from  police 
families.  McDonald  wa.s  29  when  he 
was  shot  10  years  ago.  his  wife.  Patti 
Ann.  pregnant  with  the  couple’s  son. 
Connor.  Mullen.  33,  has  an  8-monih- 
old  daughter,  Margaret  Kelly. 

"I’m  going  to  tell  him.  Don’t  give 
up,”  McDonald  said  before  his  meet- 
ing with  Mullen  at  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  of  Chicago.  "There’s  things  to 
do.  a life  to  be  lived,  a family  to  be  loved 
because  I have  been  there.  Just  for  him 
to  see  that  I am  in  a wheelchair.  1 could 
get  on  a plane  to  come  see  him  — that 


should  give  him  hope,"  he  said.  “We 
will  have  a lot  to  say  to  each  other.  And 
I want  to  wish  him  Merry  Christmas.” 

Mullen  was  paralyzed  on  Oct.  16 
when  a gunman’s  bullet  burst  through 
his  jaw.  lodged  in  his  neck  and  severed 
his  spinal  cord,  leaving  him  a quadriple- 
gic. While  many  officers  who  are  in- 
jured are  soon  forgotten  by  the  public. 
Mullen’s  name  has  remained  in  the 
headlines,  with  weekly  fundraisers  held 
for  his  family,  Mullen’s  wife.  Athena, 
said  the  family  has  received  an  outpour- 
ing of  letters,  often  from  children,  who 
write  about  their  own  disabilities. 

Athena  Mullen  was  hopeful  that 
McDonald's  visit  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  her  husband.  “I  just  can’t  wait 
for  the  two  of  them  to  get  together.” 
she  told  The  Chicago  Tribune.  "We 
have  been  waiting  for  this  day  ever 
since  we  heard  of  Steven  McDonald  out 
in  New  York.” 

Instead  of  retiring  from  the  NYPD 
after  his  injury.  McDonald  has  been 
promoted  to  detective  and  has  turned 
to  counseling  officers  and  children. 

Mullen,  said  McDonald,  is  going 
through  a lot  of  the  same  emotions  and 
problems  he  went  through  after  he  was 
injured.  But  with  the  help  of  his  fam- 
ily. he  said,  he  was  able  to  overcome 
his  disabilities.  "With  the  love  of  a wife 
and  a child,  you  can  make  it  through." 
McDonald  said. 

Patti  Ann  McDonald  did  not  accom- 
pany her  husband  on  his  trip  to  Chi- 
cago. but  has  spoken  on  the  phone  to 
Athena  Mullen.  She  has  invited  Athena 
to  visit  the  McDonalds’  Long  Island 
home  to  see  how  life  can  be  lived  with 
an  active  quadriplegic. 

“You  know  there  are  so  many  times 
I want  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  her 
to  ask  her  what  to  do  next"  said  Athena, 
"and  then  I think,  heck,  she  did  it.  I can 
do  it.  The  fact  she  has  done  it  gives  me 
courage,  and  Steven  coming  to  see 
Jimmy  will  give  him  courage  to6.” 


r 


StrGssed  out?  Holp  may  b©  on  the  way. 

NIJ  awards  eight  grants  aimed  at  developing  model  programs 


It's  no  surprise  to  police  officers  that  their  jobs  can  be  very 
stressful  on  themselves  and  their  families.  What  may  come  as 
an  eye-opener  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
official  notice  of  the  problem,  having  recently  awarded  several 
grants  aimed  at  devising  effective  stress-reduction  programs. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  recently  announced  grants 
to  eight  law  enforcement  agencies  and  police  organizations 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Fantily  Support  program.  The 
grant  recipients  and  the  amounts  awarded  are;  the  Arkansas 
Slate  Police.  $58,970;  Iowa  State  University.  $169,618;  the 
New  York  City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

$130,000;  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Lodge  No.  1,  Baton 
Rouge,  La..  $180,000;  the  Miami  Police  Department.  $47,250; 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Organizations,  $145,627; 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Police.  $25,030.  and 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Public  Safety.  $30,000. 

The  family  support  program  was  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1994  Federal  crime-control  act.  ‘The  credit  here  goes  to 
Congress,  which  established  this  as  a special  program  initiative 
in  the  crime  act,"  said 
NU  Director  Jeremy 
Travis.  “It  set  aside  $1 
million  for  last  year,  and 
will  do  so  again  this 
year,  for  both  research 
and  program  develop- 
ment in  this  very 
important  topic." 

Noting  that  stress  in 
policing  can  manifest 
itself  in  suicide, 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
domestic  violence  and 
divorce,  Travis  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that 
the  research  effort  is  one 
that’s  “long  overdue.  It’s 
a very  important  topic 
that  goes  to  the  core  of 
the  police  officer’s  ability  to  be  effective.  It's  a very  exciting 
initiative  because  it  goes  to  the  day-to-day  work  of  police 
officers." 

A national  review  was  undertaken  last  year  of  police 
department  efforts  to  address  stress-related  problems  among 
officers  and  their  families.  Its  findings  will  be  presented  in  a 
publication  due  this  spring  from  NU.  “Developing  a Law 
Enforcement  Stress  Program  for  Officers  and  Their  Families.” 
said  Sam  McQuade.  a former  Redmond.  Wash.,  police  officer, 
who  serves  as  manager  of  the  NU  effort.  Another  round  of 
grants  is  due  to  be  awarded  in  April,  he  added. 

Representatives  from  the  agencies  receiving  grants  were 
due  in  Washington  on  Jan.  30  to  attend  a workshop  on  grant 


administration  and  publication  procedures,  McQuade  said. 

“More  importantly,  we’ll  use  this  opportunity  to  establish 
ways  in  which  we  can  leverage  our  collective  efforts  as  we  go 
forward,"  he  said.  "This  initiative  has  up  to  five  years  of 
appropriations,  so  potentially,  there  arc  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  here  that  could  be  invested  to  improve  our  knowledge  and 
the  state  of  the  art  of  practice  in  these  issues.” 

Following  are  synopses  of  the  programs  being  funded  by  the 
NU  grants: 

H Under  the  direction  of  the  Vermont  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  the  State  Police  Peer  Support  Team  and  the  State  Police 
Spouse  Peer  Support  Team  will  provide  services  on  an  as-needed 
basis  throughout  the  slate.  Team  members  will  be  trained  as 
couples  in  basic  critical  stress  debriefing  and  peer  support, 
traumatic  stress  management,  and  strc.ss-relaied  issues  that  affect 
families  of  public  safety  officers.  Teams  will  be  assigned  to  troop 
areas  to  provide  services  to  law  enforcement  personnel  and  their 
families  throughout  the  troop’s  geographic  area  when  critical 
incidents  occur,  even  if  they  are  not  affiliated  with  the  State 
Police. 

II  The  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Police  will 
undertake  a statewide  "train  the  trainers"  program  in  two  phases. 
In  the  first,  a 12-hour  pilot  instruction  course  will  be  developed 
and  implemented  for  recruits  and  their  spouses.  Phase  11  will 
provide  training  to  officials  in  14  zones  throughout  the  state  so 
that  the  stress-management  course  can  be  offered  to  officers  and 
their  families  at  both  the  recruit  and  in-service  training  levels. 

Spokesman  Scott  Sandman  of  the  state  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services  said  the  agency  expects  to  conduct  the  first  phase 
of  the  project  in  May.  It  will  rely  heavily  on  role-playing 
scenarios  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  kinds  of  day-to-day  stresses 
law  enforcement  officers  face  on  the  job.  he  said,  which  will  then 
be  discussed  between  rookie  officers  and  their  spouses.  'The 
role-playing  exercises  can  be  tailored  to  reflect  actual  expen- 
ences,  which  may  differ  from  department  to  department, 
depending  on  geographic  location,  racial  and  ethnic  makeup  of 
the  agency  and  other  factors."  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

H The  National  Association  of  Police  Organizations,  as  part  of 
its  Police  Research  and  Education  Project,  will  build  on  its 
findings  from  a survey  of  police  officers  in  Minneapolis.  New 
York  City,  and  Dallas,  in  which  they  were  queried  about  stress, 
its  impact  on  their  lives  and  their  families,  "and  what  they  would 
like  to  see  in  place  to  help  them."  said  NAPO  spokeswoman  Beth 
Weaver. 

Part  of  NAPO's  pilot  project  will  be  undertaken  in  Erie 
County,  N Y.  where  the  organization  plans  to  conduct  training 
programs  geared  toward  both  officers  and  their  families,  with  an 
eye  toward  replicating  them  in  Dallas  and  Minneapolis  A manual 
and  video  also  will  be  produced.  Weaver  added. 

f The  Arkansas  Slate  Police  will  undertake  an  l8-monih 
project  focusing  on  providing  stress-reduction  skills  to  the 
agency’s  33  volunteer  chaplains,  said  Lieut.  Jim  Tudor,  who  is 


coordinating  the  effort  "What  this  grant  will  do  is  pul  cellular 
telephones  and  police  scunners  in  their  hands,  us  well  us 
provide  a three-day  training  course  conducted  by  the  Nutionul 
Conference  of  Police  Chaplains,  which  will  deal  with  topics 
such  us  death  notification,  law  cniorcement  family  stress,  drug 
abuse.  post-shinUing  trauma  and  other  stress-related  issues." 
Tbdur  said 

The  agency  plans  to  publish  manuals  for  agencies  that  will 
cover  methods  for  reducing  stress,  particularly  in  instances 
when  officers  arc  killed  or  injured  in  the  line  of  duty.  "We're 
trying  to  develop  a system  that  cun  be  replicated  for  a small 
amount  of  money  and  cun  be  used  by  departments  with  as  few 
as  five  olficers  to  a metropolitan  police  department,"  Tudor 
told  LBN 

H The  Membership  Assistance  Program  administered  by  the 
New  York  City  Palroliiien's  Benevolent  AsstKiulion  will 
undertake  a stress-reduction  educational  program  for  up  to 
1 .51X)  officers  and  family  members  through  a senes  ol  regional 
seminars,  according  to  William  Genet,  the  program's  director. 
The  goals  of  the  project  include  publishing  a liandbiHik  lor 
peer  support  officers;  expanding  a network  of  referrals  of 
mental  health  professionals  sjiccially  traincil  to  deal  with  law 
enforcement  stress  issues,  and  fonmng  peniiuneni  support 
groups  for  officers  and  families  that  will  meet  regularly 

H The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  hxlge  in  Baton  Rouge.  U„ 
will  expand  its  cniical-incidcnt  stress  debriefing  program  to 
cover  the  entire  state,  and  will  include  stress-reduction  services 
for  all  types  of  job-rclaied  stress,  including  crisis-inicrvcmion 
training  for  family  members.  The  effort,  which  will  include  the 
development  by  the  Louisiana  State  University  of  an  u.ssess- 
ment  model  and  a process  evaluation  of  all  program  activities, 
also  will  include  the  publication  of  a program  development 
guide  that  will  be  provided  to  jurisdictions  in  oihcr  states. 

U The  200  new  officers  that  are  expected  to  be  hired  by  the 
Miami  Police  Department  over  the  next  few  months  will 
receive  instruction  in  .stress-management  techniques.  The 
project,  which  will  augment  the  agency’s  existing  Officer 
Assistance  Program  and  Early  Warning  System  referrals,  will 
require  all  new  officers  to  participalc  in  three  individuali/cd 
stress-management  training  and  counseling  sessions  conducted 
by  department  psychologists  and  counselors  at  four-month 
intervals  during  ilicir  first  year  of  employment,  l-jimily 
participation  will  be  encouraged,  particularly  in  the  first 
session.  The  effort  will  be  assessed  through  ii  survey  given  to 
participants  after  the  last  counseling  session. 

U Iowa  State  University  will  develop  and  evaluate  a 
comprehensive  model  stress-management  program  for 
university,  municipal  and  county  law  enforcement  officers  and 
their  families  in  rural  areas.  Agencies  participaimg  m the  effort 
will  include  the  Ames  Police  Department,  the  Story  C’ounly 
Sheriff’s  Department  and  the  Iowa  State  University  Campus 
Police. 

- J 


Jeremy  Travis 

Hals  off  to  Congress 


New  fitness  test  dawns  in 
Aurora  — after  union  has  a fit 


Jobs  are  on  the  line: 
NYPD  doesn’t  take 
lying  lying  down 


Hurdles  that  delayed  the  implemen- 
tation of  a new  physical  agility  test  for 
Aurora,  Colo.,  police  officers  have  ap- 
parently been  resolved,  after  the  local 
police  union  had  objected  to  disciplin- 
ary actions  for  those  who  failed  to  com- 
plete the  test  in  just  over  a minute. 

Kevin  Flynn,  a 10-year  police  vet- 
eran who  serves  as  grievance  steward 
for  the  500-member  Aurora  Police  As- 
sociation. told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  officials  agreed  late  this  month  to 
give  officers  more  chances  to  pass  be- 
fore imposing  discipline. 

The  union  objected  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  exam,  which  police 
officials  had  planned  four  months  ago. 
because  of  tough  job  sanctions,  rang- 
ing from  written  reprimands  to  30-day 
suspensions  and  termination,  which 
would  accrue  against  officers  who  re- 
peatedly failed  to  complete  the  course 
in  the  allotted  time.  Union  leaders  also 
protested  a decision  to  shave  2.2  sec- 
onds ofif  the  cut-off  time  later  this  year, 
thereby  requiring  officers  to  complete 
•he  course  in  63.8  seconds. 

The  exam,  which  will  be  adminis- 


tered annually  to  all  of  the  department 's 
sworn  members,  requires  officers  to  run 
from  a police  cruiser  to  a six-foot  fence 
and  climb  over  it.  then  run  up  to  a table 
and  scramble  under  it.  Then  they  must 
run  to  a window,  climb  up  a flight  of 
stairs  and  drag  a dummy. 

Union  officials  initially  raised  ob- 
jections to  the  job-relatedness  of  the 
test,  saying  it  did  not  effectively  gauge 
an  officer’s  performance  in  the  field. 
But  they  abandoned  that  argument  on 
the  advice  of  attorneys.  Flynn  said. 

The  agreement,  which  Flynn  said 
had  yet  to  be  presented  to  association 
members,  will  keep  the  test’s  cut-off 
lime  at  66  seconds  until  1998,  and  will 
give  officers  more  opportunities  to 
complete  the  test  before  disciplinary 
actions  occurs. 

Initially,  corrective  action,  in  the 
form  of  a written  repnmand,  would  be 
taken  against  officers  who  failed  the  test 
a second  time.  Now.  Rynn  said,  offic- 
ers will  have  until  this  year’s  last  in- 
service  training  sessions,  scheduled  for 
November,  to  pass. 

"The  officer  is  going  to  be  allowed 


to  lake  the  test  twice  a day.  every  day 
it’s  offered  (between  now  and  then), 
until  they  complete  it  successfully."  said 
Flynn 

If  they  fail  to  make  the  cut  by  No- 
vember. they’ll  be  issued  a written  rep- 
nmand and  required  to  take  the  test 
three  months  later,  when  they'll  have 
even  less  time  to  complete  the  course 
and  will  also  face  unpaid  suspensions 
of  up  to  30  days.  Officers  can  be  im- 
mediately reinstated  if  they  successfully 
complete  a test  that  is  offered  during 
the  time  penods  coinciding  with  their 
suspensions.  Flynn  added. 

Continued  failure  will  result  in  of- 
ficers being  placed  on  light-duty  status 
for  up  to  a year,  during  which  time  they 
will  be  required  to  attend  physical  fit- 
ness courses  while  off  duty  at  a "chal- 
lenge center."  Flynn  said.  "In  that  year, 
if  you’re  still  unsuccessful,  it  will  be 
up  to  the  Chief  (Verne  Saint  Vincent) 
to  deienmne  your  final  status."  he  said. 

Police  Department  spokesman  Mark 
Hellenschimidt  said  the  agility  test  will 
be  administered  once  the  agency  for- 
mally adopts  the  negotiated  changes. 


In  war.  so  the  saying  goes,  truth  is 
the  first  casualty.  In  the  quasi-mililary 
world  of  law  enforcement,  the  truth  has 
been  known  to  take  a few  lumps  as  well, 
but  for  New  York  police  officers  the 
price  of  lying  just  went  up 

In  hopes  of  knocking  down  the 
"blue  wall  of  silence"  that  stymies  in- 
vestigations of  alleged  police  miscon- 
duct. New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  said  Dec.  12  that 
officers  found  to  have  lied  to  supervi- 
sors or  during  departmental  disciplin- 
ary hearings  will  be  fired. 

Safir  said  the  toughened  policy  ts 
an  effort  to  speed  up  and  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  internal  investigations,  by 
ensuring  that  officers  who  compromise 
such  probes  face  severe  punishment. 
"We  want  our  policy  to  be  clear."  the 
Commissioner  said.  "If  an  officer  lies. 

It  will  cost  him  or  her  his  job." 

The  policy  change  began  to  take 
shape  after  a mayoral  panel  last  year 
looked  into  more  than  60  administra- 
tive cases  in  which  officers  were 
charged  with  lying,  and  found  that  only 


12  resulted  in  dismissal  from  the  Po- 
lice Deportment  That  total  included  six 
officers  who  were  fired  alter  being  con- 
victed of  perjury  in  the  .30th  Precinct 
corruption  scandal 

The  panel  concluded  that  the 
department’s  disciplinary  system  was 
"scnously  deficient"  in  regard  to  offic- 
ers who  lie  during  departmental  inves- 
tigations of  officer  wrongdoing.  Among 
the  examples  it  cited  were; 

i An  officer  who  lied  about  remov- 
ing money  from  a gambling  machine 
received  a 70-day  suspension. 

1 An  officer  lied  to  cover  for  a fel- 
low officer  who  hit  a civilian  over  the 
head  with  a blunt  object  during  a drug 
raid.  The  officer  accused  of  the  brutal- 
ity received  a 2U-day  suspension  and  a 
one  year  of  disciplinary  probation. 

1 An  undercover  officer  lied  during 
his  department  hearing  about  an  on- 
duty  sexual  encounter  with  a prostitute, 
whom  he  struck  on  the  head.  The  of- 
ficer was  ordered  to  forfeit  30  vacation 
days,  a punishment  that  the  panel  called 
"wholly  inadequate." 
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Increasing  frequency: 


Policing  presses  its  case  for  radio  reiief 


Law  enforcement  officials  say  it's 
time  for  the  communications  industry 
or  the  Federal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing about  skyrocketing  demand  on  the 
overburdened  radio  frequencies  used  to 
field  emergency  calls,  a situation  said 
to  imperil  agencies'  ability  to  commu- 
nicate in  times  of  crisis. 

While  the  communicuiioas  industry 
has  experienced  enormous  growth  in 
recent  years,  fueled  by  the  explosion 
in  information  technology,  the  indus- 
try has  not  addressed  the  problem, 
which  some  officials  say  is  reaching 
crisis  proportions. 

“We  arc  the  ground-pounders,”  said 
Sherman  Hanley,  who  managed  a dis- 
patch center  in  Grass  Valley.  Calif., 
during  the  Oakland  Hills  fire  in  1991. 
“We  fight  liund-to-hand  combat  every 
day  in  emergencies  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. We  are  port  of  the  government.  Why 
should  we  have  to  stand  in  line  with 
our  tin  cup?” 

Hanley  told  The  New  York  Times 
that  his  center  last  got  new  channels  in 
the  1960s,  when  it  received  l.SOOcalls 
a year.  That  same  .system  is  now  han- 


dling about  13.000.  he  said. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  frequency 
shortage  lies  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  sparked  demand  by  auc- 
tioning off  frequencies  on  the  radio 
spectrum  to  commercial  bidders.  Pub- 
lic safety  agencies  would  like  to  stake 
new  claims  to  several  areas  of  the  spec- 
trum, including  the  one  where  they  were 
first  assigned  frequencies. 

They'd  also  like  expanded  access  to 
higher  bands,  including  those  now  al- 
located to  UHF  television  transmis- 
sions. Some  of  the  frequencies  sought 
by  public  safety  agencies  are  in  far- 
higher  regions  of  the  band,  near  some 
that  have  been  sold  by  the  FCC  for  new 
personal  communications  services. 

Lower  frequency  bands  arc  perfect 
for  current  analog  communications 
technologies  since  they  require  little 
power,  allowing  transmitters  to  cover 
wider  areas.  At  higher  frequencies, 
more  power  is  needed  to  transmit  a sig- 
nal over  wide  areas,  and  communica- 
tion is  often  disrupted  by  buildings, 
trees  and  other  objects.  There  is  more 
room  in  frequency  regions  above  8U0 


As  criminals  stash  guns, 
NYC  murder  toll  plunges 


New  York  City  ended  1996  with 
fewer  than  1 ,000  homicides  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  30  years,  an  achievement 
that  is  being  credited  to  aggressive  law 
enforcement  and  a decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  strangcr-to-strangcr  homicides, 

Last  year's  tally  of  984  homicides 
marked  the  first  time  since  1968  that 
the  murder  toll  has  fallen  so  low. 
Throughout  the  1980s  and  early  1990s, 
the  number  of  homicides  in  New  York 
rose  steadily,  peaking  in  1990,  when  the 
city  set  its  homicide  record  of  2,245. 

The  percentage  of  victims  killed  by 
strangers  has  dropped  from  37  percent 
in  1993  to  19  percent  lust  year. 

‘The  city  is  now  safer  in  that  one, 
you  are  lcs.s  likely  to  be  murdered,  and 
two.  you  are  less  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  a stranger.”  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “It’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  people 
always  talk  about,  that  if  you  go  to  New 
York  -somebody's  going  to  come  out  of 
an  alley  and  shoot  you.  You  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  that  happening 
m Washington.  Minneapolis.  Balti- 
more. most  cities  in  this  country,  than 


you  do  in  New  York.” 

More  aggressive  law  enforcement, 
with  an  emphasis  on  qualily-of-life 
crimes,  is  said  to  have  discouraged 
many  criminals  from  carrying  guns. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  people  who 
carry  weapons  in  the  city  are  less  likely 
to  carry  them  because  there  is  a higher 
risk  of  being  arrested  for  weapons  pos- 
session by  a police  officer  based  on  our 
quality-of-lifc  enforcement,  our  road- 
blocks or  drug  initiatives.”  Safir  ob- 
served. “From  the  intelligence  we  get. 
people  are  stashing  their  weapons  rather 
than  carrying  them.” 

Arrests  for  gun  possession  dropped 
lust  year  by  20  percent,  to  4,200,  and 
there  were  21  percent  fewer  shooting 
victims,  according  to  police.  The  per- 
centage of  murders  committed  with 
guns  has  also  dropped,  to  67  percent  in 
1996  compared  to  75  percent  in  1993, 
Preliminary  data  also  show  that 
fewer  murders  are  occurring  in  public 
places,  fewer  are  the  result  of  sponta- 
neous disagreements,  robberies  or 
drugs,  and  teen-agers  arc  killing  at  a 
slower  rate. 


Falling  crime  means 
fewer  cops  killed 


The  nation's  falling  crime  rate  is 
apparently  providing  another  pal- 
pable benefit  — fewer  police  offic- 
ers are  being  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
according  to  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Ofliccrs  Memorial  Fund 
and  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors. 

The  two  groups  reported  last 
month  that  117  Federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  1996.  The  last 
time  the  number  of  police  deaths 
reached  such  a low  level  for  a single 
year  was  in  1960.  when  117officers 
died  on  the  job. 

Last  year's  total  represents  a 30- 
pcrceni  drop  from  the  number  of  of- 
ficers killed  in  1995,  when  162  died. 
Until  last  year,  the  average  animal 


death  toll  in  the  past  decade  was  1 66, 

California  led  the  nation  for  the 
third  straight  year,  with  13  linc-of- 
duty  fatalities  in  1996.  followed  by 
New  York  with  eight.  Six  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  last 
year. 

Fifty-five  officers  last  year  were 
killed  by  firearms,  while  56  died  in 
automobile  or  aircraft  accidents. 

COPS  president  Sharon  Felton 
said  that  while  the  decline  in  fatali- 
ties was  welcome  news,  the  police 
profession  continues  to  be  "among 
the  most  dangerous  in  America  to- 
day," with  an  officer  killed  nearly 
every  other  day.  "And  for  every  of- 
ficer killed,  hundreds  more  are  as- 
saulted and  injured,"  she  said. 


megahertz  for  digital  systems  to  run 
more  efficiently,  allowing  more  users 
to  communicate  at  once. 

Public  safety  agencies  arc  lobbying 
the  FCC  to  set  aside  a total  of  97.3 
megahertz  across  the  spectrum  by  the 
year  2010,  and  they  want  their  current 
access  doubled  to  meet  demand  effi- 
ciently. 

Last  month,  seven  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  National  Governor’s  Association, 
urged  the  Clinton  Administration  to 
postpone  announcements  of  new  spec- 
trum auctions.  In  the  interim,  they  want 
the  FCC  to  consider  granting  public 
safely  agencies  an  additional  24  mega- 
hertz and  formulate  a plan  to  meet  fu- 
ture demands,  a process  that  is  expected 
to  take  about  six  months. 

Last  April,  the  FCC  gave  public 
notice  of  a rule  it  intends  to  propose, 
which  would  declare  that  public  safety 
agencies  should  make  better  use  of  the 
frequencies  now  available  by  adopting 
a variety  of  strategies  to  increase  effi- 
cient spectrum  usage.  The  commission 
advised  agencies  to  invest  in  advanced 
technology  to  help  them  squeeze  the 
most  use  out  of  their  frequencies.  It  also 
recommended  that  agencies  purchase 
services  and  equipment  from  the  grow- 


ing wireless  communications  market. 

"While  it  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sign more  spectrum  in  some  circum- 
stances. I don't  think  that’s  the  best 
answer  to  all  of  public  safety’s  prob- 
lems." Rachelle  B.  Chong,  one  of  five 
FCC  commissioners,  told  The  Times. 

State,  local  and  regional  public 
safety  agencies  are  assigned  frequen- 
cies covering  a total  of  23.2  megahertz 
on  the  radio  frequency  spectrum.  In  its 
last  allocation  for  public  safety  in  1987, 
the  FCC  designated  230  channels  to- 
taling 6 megahertz  in  the  800-mega- 
hertz  band,  where  many  of  the  new  digi- 
tal systems  are  developed.  That’s  where 
the  FCC  wants  most  of  the  public  safety 
agencies  to  locate. 

Some  agencies  are  complying  with 
the  FCC  request,  but  many  complain 
that  the  frequency  is  too  crowded  with 
cellular  phone  users,  resulting  in  dis- 
torted or  lost  transmissions.  Others  say 
they  can't  take  advantage  of  advanced 
services  offered  by  new  companies  be- 
cause competitive-bidding  require- 
ments prevent  them  from  using  firms 
that  offer  better  service. 

The  FCC  has  acknowledged  the  lat- 
ter concern,  criticizing  the  "lack  of  a 
vigorous  competitive  market”  in  radio 
equipment  geared  to  public  safety  agen- 


cies. It  noted  that  once  a system  is  cho- 
sen from  one  of  two  main  U.S,  suppli- 
ers, Motorola  and  Ericsson,  competi- 
tion for  maintenance  and  upgrades  is 
“virtually  nonexistent."  The  result  is 
that  cash-strapped  agencies  pay  higher 
prices  and  don’t  get  enough  access  to 
"innovation  and  expanded  product 
choice,”  according  to  the  commission. 

The  situation  is  complicated  be- 
cause the  systems  offered  by  the  two 
companies  are  incompatible.  Wayne 
Leland,  manager  of  standards  and  spec- 
trum for  Motorola,  said  the  company’s 
digital  systems  for  800  megahertz  and 
above  comply  with  standards  set  by  the 
Association  of  Public  Safety  Commu- 
nications Officials,  but  said  Ericsson 
“refuses  to  meet  that  standard.” 

Steven  Montealegre.  a spokesman 
for  Ericsson,  said  Motorola’s  licensing 
requirements  prevented  his  company 
from  making  compatible  equipment. 

The  FCC  doesn’t  appear  to  be  budg- 
ing from  its  position,  so  intensive  lob- 
bying by  public  safety  agencies  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  the  near  future. 
"When  you’re  selling  off  a country’s 
resources,  you  ought  to  careful  about 
the  rules,”  commented  Philip  Verveer. 
a lawyer  who  headed  the  Public  Safety 
Wireless  Advisory  Committee. 
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Bicoastal  bias 

EEOC  slams  New  York  county  force 


LAPD  consent  decree  to  get  2nd  look 


Chicago  corruption  bust  dismays,  but  doesn’t 
surprise,  residents  of  hard-bitten  neighborhood 


mmoniy  officcrN. 

But  others  said  Cosgrove  hud  done 
nothing  to  resolve  the  complaints.  Keith 
Beincld,  a retired  Suffolk  County  po- 
lice detective  and  former  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Guardians,  on  associa- 
tion of  black  police  officers,  said  mi- 
nority officers  met  with  Cosgrove  two 
years  ago  to  lodge  their  complaints. 
Cosgrove  took  no  action,  Bclficld  said, 
even  when  the  officers  informed  him 
they  would  seek  Federal  action  unless 
the  situation  wus  remedied  “He  said, 
'Do  what  you  have  to  do.'"  Bclficld 
said. 

■’After  four  years  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner. with  the  highest  pnority  to  inte- 
grate the  Police  Department.  Pete 
Cosgrove  has  done  nothing,"  charged 
Donald  R Blydcnburgh.  president  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Legislature,  who 
has  been  a frequent  critic  of  Cosgrove's 
administration. 


non  m favor  of  a less-qualificd  minor- 
ity officer.  An  earlier  motion  to  inter- 
vene that  was  filed  by  the  2.900-mcm- 
ber  Los  Angeles  Police  Protective 
League  was  voluntarily  withdrawn. 
Sobcl  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

As  the  plaintiffs  wait  for  the  judge 
to  announce  the  findings  of  his  review, 
lawyers  are  preparing  damage  assess- 
ments. Sobcl  added.  ‘“There  arc  mon- 
etary damages  being  considered.  We're 
reviewing  the  cases  of  the  individuals 
who  have  already  come  to  us.  but  be- 
fore we  compicie  that  we  need  to  know 
who  else  is  eligible." 

Damages  for  the  plaintiffs  could  cost 
the  city  millions  of  dollars.  Subel  said. 
"We've  told  the  council  and  others  that 
we  do  not  view  this  as  a situation  of 
trading  damages  fur  discrirmnation  We 
think  our  clients  are  entitled  to  the  dam- 
ages and  they're  going  to  get  them 
whether  or  not  there  are  policy  changes. 
If  the  department  doesn’t  make  the 
policy  changes,  they ' II  get  more  in  dam- 
ages.” 


. A Federal  agency  last  month  upheld 
allegations  that  black.  Latino  and  fe- 
male police  officers  in  Suffolk  County. 
N.Y.,  were  subject  to  repeated  discrimi- 
nation on  the  job  and  were  routinely 
denied  promotions. 

The  U.S.  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployment Commission,  acting  on  bias 
complaints  brought  by  32  minority  of- 
ficers. issued  its  administrative  findings 
on  Dec.  13.  The  commission  found  “a 
pattern  of  chscrirmnation  against  blacks, 
Hispanics  and  females.”  and  added  that 
the  suburban  police  agency  had  failed 
to  comply  with  a 1986  Justice  Depart- 
ment consent  decree  to  hire  more 
women  and  minority  ofificers. 

About  90  percent  of  the  agency’s 
2.7 10  officers,  who  are  among  the  high- 
est-paid cops  in  the  nation,  are  while 
males,  according  to  the  EEOC. 

The  commission  added  that  it  drew 
an  "adverse  inference”  from  the 


A Federal  judge  in  Los  Angeles  is 
reviewing  a consent  decree  that  was 
approved  by  the  City  Council  to  settle 
a class-action,  gender-bias  lawsuit  filed 
by  8 1 police  officers,  who  charged  that 
the  Police  Department  “engaged  in  or 
tolerated  severe  and  pervasive  sexual 
harassment  and  sexual  assaults"  against 
Its  female  employees. 

In  a unexpected  move.  U.S.  District 
Judge  William  Keller  on  Nov.  14  as- 
sumed control  over  the  case.  Tipton- 
Whitiingham  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
shortly  after  Federal  magistrate  Rosalyn 
M.  Chapman  said  she  would  sign  the 
settlement  once  attorneys  for  the  city 
and  the  plaintiffs  had  done  so. 

The  City  Council  approved  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  settlement  on  Nov. 
1 — four  days  before  California  voters 
went  to  the  polls  and  approved  Propo- 
sition 209,  which  bans  preferential  hir- 
ing in  the  public  sector  that  is  based 
solely  on  race  and  gender. 

That  same  day.  a divided  City  Coun- 
cil gave  preliminary  approval  to  the 


Seven  members  of  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department's  tactical  unit  assigned 
to  the  Austin  area  have  been  charged 
with  robbing  and  extorting  more  than 
$65,000  from  undercover  agents  they 
believed  to  be  drug  dealers. 

The  Austin  Seven,  as  they  are  be- 
ing called,  were  captured  after  a year- 
long investigation.  In  one  holdup,  they 
allegedly  stole  expensive  jewelry  and 
$25,000  in  cash  fi-om  a phony  drug 
dealer’s  "safe  house,"  said  Police  Supt. 
Matt  Rodnguez. 

In  indictments  handed  up  in  Decem- 
ber. a Federal  grand  jury  charged  Gre- 
gory S.  Criitleton.  31;  Edward  Lee 
Jackson  Jr..  26;  M.L.  Moore.  48;  Alex 
D.  Ramos.  31;  Lennon  Shields.  29; 
Cornelius  Tripp.  34;  and  James  P. 
Young.  30.  with  21  separate  counts  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  robbery  and  ex- 
tortion and  illegal  use  of  firearms. 

Another  man.  Charles  Vaughn.  25. 
who  is  not  a Chicago  police  officer,  was 
also  indicted  on  one  count  of  robbery. 


county's  refusal  to  allow  EEOC  inves- 
tigators to  inspect  personnel  records  and 
other  documents  during  the  course  of 
their  investigation.  But  Theodore  K. 
Sklar,  the  assistant  county  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  case,  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  state  civil  rights  laws  barred 
officials  from  releasing  such  records. 

"What  this  finding  means  is  that 
these  officers  have  finally  been  vindi- 
cated in  all  of  their  complaints."  said 
Robert  M.  Rosen,  an  attorney  represent- 
ing the  officers.  "A  Federal  agency  has 
now  said.  ‘Yes,  this  is  going  on  and  it 
has  to  stop.” 

Det.  Philip  Ramos,  president  of  the 
Police  Hispanic  Society  of  Suffolk 
County,  said  his  members  were  "very 
happy"  that  the  commission's  findings 
"back  up  what  we’ve  been  saying  all 
along." 

"The  department  position  is  that 
there  have  never  been  any  complaints. 


consent  decree,  which  would  set  hmng 
and  promotional  goals  for  the  Police 
Department  over  the  next  18  years. 

Keller  criticized  the  rush  to  pass  the 
consent  decree  and  get  it  approved  by 
Election  Day  so  that  the  controversial 
referendum,  which  is  now  tied  up  m the 
courts,  would  not  affect  the  settlement. 

The  consent  decree  calls  for  having 
a department  that  reflects  the  gender 
and  racial  makeup  of  the  county's  ci- 
vilian work  force  by  2000;  establish- 
ing a city  discrimination  investigation 
unit  within  six  months;  and  surveying 
employee  attitudes  regarding  barriers  to 
equal  opportunity. 

It  also  calls  for  consultants  to  review 
both  informal  and  formal  Police  De- 
partment policies  "to  determine  the  bar- 
riers to  the  advancement  of  women  and 
minorities”  in  the  agency,  said  Carol 
Sobel.  an  attorney  affiliated  with  the 
ACLU  Foundation  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. which  is  representing  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  lawsuit. 

"This  court  believes  that  the  pro- 


Ai!  of  them  have  been  suspended 
without  pay  pending  hearings  to  have 
them  fired,  said  a department  spokes- 
man. If  convicted  of  the  charges,  the 
officers  face  up  to  20  years  in  prison 
and  fines  of  up  to  $250,000. 

The  investigation  was  initiated  in 
1995  after  neighborhood  residents  com- 
plained about  corruption.  The  FBI  and 
the  department  then  set  up  an  under- 
cover group  to  pose  as  drug  dealers. 

On  several  occasions,  the  officers. 
?1I  of  whom  arc  members  of  the  1 5th 
District  tactical  unit,  allegedly  protected 
and  escorted  what  they  believed  to  be 
large  drug  shipments. 

One  of  the  officers  is  suspected  of 
being  a high-ranking  member  of  the 
Conservative  Vice  Lords,  a Chicago 
street  gang  that  traces  its  bloody  his- 
tory back  to  the  1950s.  Photographs 
found  in  Jackson's  locker  by  investi- 
gators show  the  officer  flashing  gang 
signs  and  posing  with  gang  members. 

Police  are  now  probing  whether  or 


But  we  have  stacks  of  them.  How  can 
they  say  there  have  never  been  anyT’ 
said  Ramos. 

In  similar  cases,  the  EEOC  usually 
tnes  to  mediate  a settlement  between 
the  parties  to  the  complaint,  although 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  can  file  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  charges  if  no  settlement 
is  reached. 

A successful  resolution  for  the  of- 
ficers could  result  in  redress  in  the  form 
of  promotions,  back  pay.  reassignments 
and  damage  awards  for  mule  and  fe- 
male minonly  officers.  There  were  no 
white  females  among  the  complainants. 

County  officials  downplayed  the 
finding,  and  continued  to  deny  all  of 
the  allegations  in  the  complaints.  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Peter  Cosgrove, 
who  recently  announced  his  retirement, 
told  Newsday  that  the  department  was 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  consent 
decree  and  did  not  discriminate  against 


posed  consent  decree,  which  imposes 
numerous  obligations  on  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  over  an  18- 
year  period,  should  properly  be  re- 
viewed by. ..a  judge."  Keller  said. 
"Eighteen  years  is  a long  time.  Do  you 
remember  what  you  were  doing  18 
years  ago?” 

Keller  said  his  review  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  whether  parts  of  the 
agreement  will  stand  up  to  recent  affir- 
maiive-aciion  rubngs  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

"A  consent  decree  is  laniamount  (o 
the  issuance  of  an  injunction,"  said 
Keller,  "which  is  traditionally  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy.  Courts  are  ex- 
pected to  closely  scrutinize  the  sub- 
stance of  a proposed  consent  decree  to 
ensure  it  is  fair  to  ail  parties,  including 
those  not  involved  in  the  litigation." 

Keller  must  also  rule  on  a motion  to 
intervene  in  the  case  that  was  made  by 
the  Individual  Rights  Foundation  on 
behalf  of  Lieut.  Richard  Dyer,  who 
claims  he  was  passed  over  for  promo- 


not  Jackson  is  a Vice  Lord,  and  if  so. 
how  he  kept  gang  affiliation  a secret 
through  the  police  selection  process. 

The  discovery  led  Rodnguez  to  ban 
all  police  association  with  gang  mem- 
bers. However,  experts  say  that  will  not 
be  easily  earned  out  and  may  be  im- 
practical since  many  officers  cultivate 
informants  inside  gangs. 

Residents  of  Austin,  one  of 
Chicago’s  poorest  neighborhoods,  were 
dismayed  but  not  surprised  by  the  re- 
cent revelations. 

Leola  Spann,  presideni  of  a commu- 
ruty  group,  had  worked  closely  with 
police  for  a number  of  years  to  try  and 
clean  up  the  drug-  and  crime-ravaged 
area.  For  years,  she  said,  she  had  heard 
stories  about  police  planting  evidence 
on  suspects,  stealing  money  from  drug 
dealers  and  acting  like  gang  members 
when  on  patrol. 

"I  didn’t  want  to  believe  anything 
like  that,"  Spann  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “It  would  hurt  too  bad." 


The  department  and  local  prosecu- 
tors are  now  reviewing  cases  made  by 
the  seven  officers,  going  as  far  back  as 
1987.  the  earliest  hiring  dale  for  any  of 
the  officers. 

The  cases  most  likely  to  be  consid- 
ered for  dismissal,  said  Thomas  E. 
Epach  Jr.,  chief  of  the  cnminal  pros- 
ecution bureau  of  the  Cook  County 
state’s  aliomey'soffice,  would  be  those 
where  one  of  the  seven  officers  was  the 
sole  arresting  officer,  or  provided  criti- 
cal but  uncorroborated  testimony. 
Epach  believes  the  number  of  cases  af- 
fected by  the  indictments  will  be  small. 

In  a similar  scandal  last  year,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  ended  up  paying 
millions  of  dollars  in  out-of-court  settle- 
menls  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  con- 
victions were  overturned.  In  that  case. 
SIX  Philadelphia  police  officers  were 
sent  to  prison  for  planting  evidence, 
lying  in  court,  and  robbing  and  extort- 
ing the  largely  pooc  black  residents  of 
(he  area  they  patrolled. 


Drug  use 
powers 
youth 
crime 

As  crime  continues  its  down- 
ward spiral  nationwide,  the  num- 
ber of  juveuilcs  using  drugs,  deal- 
ing drugs,  and  being  uncsicd  for 
dnigs  ha.s  been  climbing.  Newly 
released  FBI  statistics  show  that 
the  number  of  juveniles  charged 
with  narcotics-relaied  crimes  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade. 

The  number  of  arrests  has 
jumped  frum  64,740  in  1990  to 
147,107  by  1995.  In  the  Wo-shing- 
Ion.  D.C.,  metropolitan  aren,  the 
rise  has  been  particularly  startling. 

In  l‘)94.  55  percent  of  juvenile 
arrestees  tested  positive  for  drug 
use,  compared  with  just  Ibpcrcent 
in  1990. 

Lost  year,  the  number  of  juve- 
niles in  Fairfax  County.  Vu.. 
charged  with  drug  violations  was 
more  than  seven  times  greater  tJiuii 
it  was  five  years  earlier.  In  adja- 
cent Loudoun  County,  the  number 
was  12  times  greater,  while  in  Ar- 
lington County.  Vu,.  and  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties in  Maryland,  the  number  of 
youih-s  chuigcd  with  drug  offenses 
either  doubled  or  tripled. 

The  increu.se  seems  directly  re- 
lated to  greater  drug  use  by  teen- 
ageni,  especially  the  use  of  mari- 
juana. According  to  an  annual  nu- 
liunwidc  survey  by  the  University 
of  Michigan,  between  1995  and 
1996,  the  percentage  of  eighth 
graders  who  said  they  used  any 
kind  of  illicit  drug  in  the  previous 
year  jumped  from  21.4  percent  to 
23.6 percent,  the  study  found.  The 
rate  for  lUih  graders  rose  frum 
33.3  percent  to  37.5  percent  and 
among  I2thgradcrs.  the  rate  went 
from  39  percent  to  40,2  percent. 

The  overall  increase  in  drug 
use  by  teen-agers,  experts  assert, 
is  due  to  a vanety  of  factors,  in- 
cluding a "generational  forgetting" 
of  the  risks  of  drugs  that  followed 
a 10- year  span  of  decreased  drug 
use.  There  has  been  « decline  in 
anti-drug  messages,  they  claim, 
plus  an  increase  in  pro-drug  mes- 
sages in  popular  culture. 

White  House  drug-policy  di- 
recuir  Barry  R.  McCaffrey  termed 
the  University  of  Michigan  study 
a "wake-up  call  for  America." 

Fairfax  County  Police  Chief 
M.  Douglas  Scott  said  marijuana 
seems  to  be  making  a strung  come- 
back in  Northern  Virginia. 
“There’s  a higher  percentage  of 
Itirfs  using."  he  said.  'The  avail- 
ability is  there.  We’re  not  alone. 
We  know  that  everybody  seems  to 
be  expenencing  the  same  problem 
we  have." 

Part  of  the  reason  why  drugs 
are  so  accessible  to  teen-agers. 
Scon  said,  u the  difficulty  police 
have  in  identifying  suppliers.. 

“It's  very  difficult  to  wosk  drug 
cases  with  juveniles  because  ob- 
viously. if  you're  going  to  do  it  in 
an  undercover  capacity,  a lot  of  ju- 
veniles are  absolutely  reluctant  to 
deal  or  speak  to  adults  because 
they  know  they  can  possibly  be  the 
police,"  be  said. 
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Bouza: 

NYPD  blues  — good,  lucky,  or  both? 


By  Iboy  Bouza 

Asked  which  soldiers  made  the  best  generals, 
Napoleon  answered,  “lucky  ones.” 

The  same  is  true  of  police  chiefs.  Bill  Bratton, 
one  of  the  smartest,  ablest,  slickest  police  execu- 
tives around,  also  had  the  good  sense  to  be  lucky. 
The  problem  arises  when  good  fortune  is  confused 
With  design.  Such  transpositions  lead  to  hubris. 

Mayors,  who  repeatedly  label  their  choices 
"(he  best  PC.  ever,"  regularly  trot  out  guys  who 
come  equipped  with  new  answers  and  the  latest 
jargon.  Watch  street  crime  rise,  and  the  chiefs 
wheel  out  the  latest  sociological,  economic  and 
racial  theories  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Sec 
crime  decline,  however,  and  you  gel  a barely  au- 
dible “aw  shucks,"  as  the  chief's  programs  gel 
paraded  to  an  admiring  media  and  public. 

For  nine  years  I ran  one  of  the  country's  most 
aggressive  police  departments  — using  decoys, 
stings.  SWAT  teams,  undercover  operations  and 
even  allowing  chokeholds.  We  employed  tough 
street  tactics  against  drunks,  vagrants,  peddlers, 
even  musicians. 

What  Price  Aggressiveness? 

The  issue  of  police  aggressiveness  deserves 
special  mention  because  every  big-city  chief  calls 
his  or  her  department  super-tough  on  crime,  and 
no  citizen  ever  thinks  of  any  good  reason  that  this 
might  not  be  true.  It  isn't.  The  political  realities 
arc  more  complex. 

Daryl  Gales  — the  George  S.  Patton  of  Ameri- 
can policing  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  — hud  to 
forbid  the  use  of  chokeholds  by  his  LAPD  offic- 
ers. despite  their  efficacy  and  humaneness  in  sub- 
duing obstreperous  suspects.  Gates  bowed  to  pub- 
lic pressure  that  had  been  building  well  before  the 
March  1991  scandal  over  the  RixJney  King  inci- 
dent and  the  ensuing  riots. 

A candidate  for  mayor  in  Detroit  was  elected 


iTony  Bouza  was  police  chief  of  Minneapolis 
from  1980  to  1989.  following  a long  career  with 
the  NYPD.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Decline  anil 
Fall  of  the  American  Empire"  I Plenum  Publish- 
ing. 1996}.) 


on  his  promise,  among  other  blandishments,  to 
eliminate  the  Police  Department's  STRESS  unit 
(Stop  the  Robberies,  Enjoy  Safe  Streets),  litis 
stakeout  unit  analyzed  holdups  and  stationed 
trained  teams  to  wait  for  the  next  one.  The  cops 
would  come  out  from  behind  cover,  shout  “Po- 
lice! Freeze!”  and  a gun  battle  frequently  ensued. 
Those  who  had  been  terrorized,  pistol-whippcd. 
stripped  of  hard-earned  proceeds  or  gunned  down 
now  had  u powerful  ally  against  the  robbers.  The 
STRESS  unit  was  labeled  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner. and  it  was  brought  ^down  in  Detroit  and 
everywhere  else.  There  are  no  stakeout  units  in 
America  today.  Even  my  own  appetite  for  aggres- 
sive tactics  blanched  at  the  political  nsks  con- 
nected to  stakeouts,  and  I eschewed  the  practice. 

Stings,  where  burglars  were  encouraged  to 
bring  their  stolen  good.s,  only  to  be  secretly  pho- 
tographed and  rounded  up  later  by  the  cops  run- 
ning the  scam,  were  criticized  as  provoking  bur- 
glaries and  abandoned.  If  the  readers  were  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "baloney”  where  they  encountered 
the  charge  of  "entrapment.”  they’d  be  right  over 
90  percent  of  the  time. 

Decoys,  wherein  the  victims’  experiences  are 
analyzed  and  replicated  by  the  police,  have  been 
largely  abandoned  by  America's  cops. 

I trained  cops  in  chokeholds,  organized  stings 
and  used  decoys,  even  as  I succumbed  to  a politi- 
cal climate  fngid  to  stakeouts. 

What  climate?  In  Minneapolis.  I was  hauled 
before  Mayor  Don  Fraser  with  metronomic  pre- 
cision every  six  months  or  so.  to  confront  leaders 
of  the  Urban  League,  the  NAACP  and  ministers 
of  African-American  churches  to  respond  to 
charges  that  my  decoy  operation  was  racist.  In  a 
city  where  black  males  constituted  probably  less 
than  5 percent  of  the  population,  my  disguised 
cops  were  arresting  hundreds  of  muggers,  8S  per- 
cent of  whom  were  black  males.  If  this  wasn’t 
racism,  what  was?  "They’re  mugging  us.  we’re 
not  mugging  them."  was  my  lame  and  invariable 
answer.  We'd  keep  doing  it.  Fraser,  a wonderful, 
honest,  decent  liberal,  would  look  pained  and  say 
he  left  the  running  of  the  police  department  to  the 
chief,  and  we’d  adjourn  for  another  six  months. 


Only  drug  enforcement  seemed  exempt  from 
the  objections  of  newly  empowered  black  leaders 
in  cities  largely  abandoned  by  whites.  But  even 
here,  the  idiotic  discrepancies  in  laws  that  treated 
crack  cocaine  more  seriously  than  powdered  co- 
caine. with  disproportionate  impact  on  black  sus- 
pects. finally  led  exasperated  black  leaders  to  ob- 
ject. and  rightly  so. 

While  black  males  constituted  about  6 percent 
of  America's  population,  they  were  almost  half 
of  the  more  than  1 million  males  in  prison  — a 
figure  that  has  more  than  tripled  in  the  past  IS 
years.  Criminologists  speak  euphemistically  of 
“at-risk  males”  who  are  the  menaces  fueling  street 
crime,  but  we  all  know  who  they  mean.  What  was 
at  work?  Racism! 

The  fact  is  that,  since  their  arrival  in  Jamestown 
in  1619,  blacks  have  been  oppressed,  in  various 
forms,  to  the  point  of  making  their  participation 
in  street  crime  and  riots  inevitable.  So  there  were 
two  factors  in  the  equation  — white-created  con- 
ditions that  made  violence  a form  of  protest  or 
rebellion,  and  a population  of  black  males  bris- 
tling with  anger  over  their  mistreatmenL  Racism 
conditioned  all  of  us  whiles  to  hear  only  the  sec- 
ond part.  Blacks  were  criminals.  Never  mind  the 
liberal  hogwash  of  causation  — lock  ’em  up! 

So  we  swatted  the  mosquitoes  and  ignored  the 
swamp,  with  its  fetid  waters  of  worsening  health, 
education,  economic,  housing  and  related  condi- 
tions. and  easily  labeled  our  response  with  such 
appealing  bromides  as  “welfare  reform.”  and  then 
went  on  to  build  more  prisons. 

The  Minneapolis  Experience 

In  my  first  months  as  chief  in  1980.  crime  de- 
clined precipitously  in  Minneapolis  but.  while 
tempted  by  the  press's  siren  songs.  1 declined  credit 
and  said  the  sociological,  racial,  economic  and 
cultural  forces  feeding  crime's  surges  and  ebbs 
tended  to  be  beyond  any  chief's  purview,  and  these 
seemed  to  have  converged  fortuitously. 

Then,  for  36  straight  months,  street  crime  pro- 
ceeded inexorably  upward.  The  demographics 
seemed  to  be  with  me.  The  teen-age  population 
was  declining,  high  schools  were  closed  or  com- 


bined. and  the  heartland  was  not  conspicuously 
crime-pronc  anyhow  — or  so  we  thought. 

I searched  desperately  for  answer.  We  were 
targeting  recidivists  and  even  drawing  flak  from 
civil  liberties  groups  for  our  assaults  on  “quality 
of  life"  street  conditions.  Traffic  enforcement  more 
than  tripled.  We  analyzed  trouble  spots  and  dys- 
functional families  in  chronic  crises  and  adopted 
crime-prevention  techniques,  introducing  the 
nation's  first  big  attack  on  domestic  batterers.  We 
even  did  something  that  looked  a lot  like  commu- 
nity policing,  as  we  focused  on  the  6 percent  of 
the  people  and  places  producing  about  two-thirds 
of  our  91 1 calls,  evaluating  specific  problems  and 
presenbing  individualized  solutions.  We’d  even 
introduced  the  latest  communications  technology 
to  enable  faster  responses.  Nothing  worked. 

Finally.  I came  across  a Slate  Planning  Depart- 
ment study  showing  that  while  the  IS-  to  24-year- 
old  cohort  of  males  was  actually  in  decline,  the 
population  of  “at-risk"  males  (a  glossy  reference 
to  boys  bom  to  teen-agers  on  welfare,  with  no 
father  present  and  bleak  future  prospects)  was 
exploding.  The  crime  crisis  of  the  late  1980s  was 
no  doubt  exacerbated  by  the  hooking  of  women 
on  crack  cocaine,  thereby  depriving  the  ghetto  of 
the  one  stabilizing  influence  that  remained.  And 
in  that  demographic  lies  the  quandary. 

However  many  cops  get  hired  — even  for  a 
truly  aggressive  anti-street  enme  program  — or 
however  many  prisons  get  built,  the  levels  of  street 
crime  are  going  to  be  decided  by  the  numbers  of 
mosquitoes  in  the  urban  swamp.  Swatting  them 
helps,  but  the  untended  source  produces  them 
faster  than  any  suppression  effort  can  achieve.  It's 
time  to  abandon  the  easy  myth  that  uniformed  cops 
stop  crime.  They  don’t.  Patrol  officers  rarely  make 
felony  arrests.  They  displace  crime. 

Draining  the  Swamp  in  New  Vdrk 

In  October  1993.  before  the  last  New  York 
mayoral  election.  I praised  Bill  Bratton  in  a New 
York  Times  op-ed  as  a talented  police  executive. 
He  remains  that,  as  well  as  a lucky  one.  but  the 
miracles  attributed  to  him  are  mirages  and  they 
need  to  be  exposed  if  the  swamp  is  to  be  drained. 
A tsunami  of  violence  is  coming,  in  the  form  of 
annual  increases  in  the  number  of  “at-nsk"  males 
in  Amenca’s  population.  Roe  v.  Wade  actually 
reduced  that  number  by  well  over  100.000  a year, 
but  this  unintended  respite  is  over  after  23  years. 

Community  policing,  the  latest  nostrum,  is  an 
expensive  boondoggle,  calculated  to  inflate  the 
ranks  and  make  people  feel  good.  It  labels  911  a 
"tyranny”  as  it  removes  cops  from  the  cars  and 
the  system  essential  to  rapid  response  to  cries  for 
help.  This  replacement  of  machines  with  humans 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  industry 's  "downsizings.’ 

Folks,  the  emperor  is  naked. 

Two  things  are  needed:  really  aggressive  po- 
lice working  within  constitutional  limitations  — 
by  no  means  an  impediment  — and  addressing 
the  social,  economic  and  racial  injustices  now 
breeding  a growing  army  of  criminals. 

Realities  of  Reform 

Improving  the  police  would  not  only  include 
using  such  dynamic  tactics  as  to  swell  enforce- 
ment statistics  (arrests  for  burglaries,  muggings, 
auto  thefts  and  such,  and  a very  tough  traffic  en- 
Cootinued  on  Page  10 
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Revisiting  a landmark 
14  years  after  noticing 
the  broken  windows 


By  Mark  C.  Bach 

A landmark  in  propelling  modem 
law  enforcement  agencies  toward  com- 
munity based  policing  was  the  article 
“Broken  Windows,”  published  in  The 
Atlantic  MonOily  in  1982.  In  it.  authors 
James  Q.  Wilson  and  George  L.  Kelling 
provided  America  with  a glimpse  of 
what  they  felt  communities  could  be 
seeking  from  their  police  agencies. 
They  promoted  the  idea  that  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  need  mainte- 
nance and  caring  if  they  are  to  survive. 

If  a window  remained  broken  in  a build- 
ing. it  was  a sign  that  nobody  cared  or 
took  ownership  of  the  building,  and 
soon  every  window  would  be  broken. 
Of  course,  once  a neighborhood  lost  just 
one  building,  others  would  follow. 

Now  in  this  follow-up  book  by 
Kelling  and  Cathenne  Coles,  we  have 
a chance  to  read  in  depth  about  the  con- 
cepts and  applications  of  “broken  win- 
dows" across  America.  The  authors 
define  disorder  as  . . incivility,  boor- 
ish and  threatening  behavior  that  dis- 
turbs life,  especially  urban  life."  Taken 
by  themselves,  these  may  seem  petty 
or  minor,  but  when  compounded 
throughout  a day  in  a community,  the 
disorder  contributes  to  the  decay  of  our 
cities.  The  senousness  of  the  disorders, 
according  to  the  authors,  is  further  in- 
fiuenccd  by  five  factors:  when  they  oc- 
cur. where  they  occur,  the  past  behav- 
ior of  the  offender,  the  victims’  condi- 
tions and  observations,  and  the 
aggregation  of  the  actions. 

Kelling  and  Coles  frame  commu- 
nity-based policing  within  three  basic 
tenets.  First,  the  authors  broaden  the 
traditional  police  role  to  more  than  just 
enforcing  the  laws;  they  add  keeping 
the  peace  and  public  order,  managing 
social  problems,  and  protecting  consti- 
tutional liberties.  Second,  there  is  a rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  community  in- 
volvement for  both  problem-solving 
partnerships  and  deciding  neighbor- 
hood issues.  Third,  police  organiza- 
tions must  restructure  to  allow  for  bet- 
ter use  of  the  police  personnel  to  help 
solve  neighborhood  issues,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  and  use  of  dis- 
cretion. 

A major  portion  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  how  the  “homeless”  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  disorder 
commonly  viewed  by  citizens.  The  au- 
thors more  accurately  define  the  home- 
less as  three  distinct  groups.  The  "have- 

(Mark  C.  Bach  is  a sergeant  with 
the  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Police  Department, 
where  he  is  the  administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.) 


nots"  are  those  people  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  but  have  lost  a job. 
missed  a rent  payment  or  perhaps  even 
lost  their  work  tools,  and  now  cannot 
exist  without  short-term  help  from  so- 
ciety. These  people  can  quickly  be 
helped  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society  through  assistance, 
rent  subsidies  and  job  training.  The 
“cannots"  are  those  individuals  who  are 
either  physically  or  mentally  incapable 
of  earning  their  keep  in  America,  For 
them,  long-term  assistance  will  be 
needed.  Finally,  there  are  the  "will- 
nots"  (or.  to  use  the  West  Coast  term, 
"slackers"),  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
and  expect  a free  handout  from  soci- 
ety. In  order  to  address  some  of  the 
"homeless"  issues,  the  authors  suggest 
that,  first,  communities  must  under- 
stand the  specific  distinctions  and  char- 
acteristics of  each  group  and  how  to  ad- 
dress each  specific  group. 

The  authors  provide  case  studies 
from  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Balti- 
more to  explore  how  restoring  social 
order  is  practiced.  An  entire  chapter  is 
devoted  to  how  intensive  enforcement 
helped  restore  quality  of  life  to  New 
York’s  subway  system.  Baltimore  had 
been  enforcing  a city  ordinance  that 
prohibited  soliciting  in  parks  without  a 
permit,  despite  rulings  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional, The  city  entered  into  a 
settlement  with  the  local  branch  of  the 
Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  se- 
verely restrict  their  interaction  with  va- 
grants, drunks  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed subjects.  A private  downtown 
management  group,  since  it  wasn’t  part 
of  the  government  structure,  wasn’t  lim- 
ited to  the  same  degree.  Thus,  their 
downtown  guides  currently  have  more 
options  when  viewing  social  disorder 
in  their  areas. 

In  San  Francisco,  politicians  had 
previously  restricted  efforts  by  police 
to  restore  order  in  the  parks.  When  new 
elections  changed  the  leadership,  (he 
courts  then  limited  the  city’s  enforce- 
ment tools.  A state  code  governing  pan- 
handling is  mired  in  court  reviews  and 
IS  not  enforced  in  San  Francisco,  An 
attempt  to  offer  a broad-based  social 
approach  to  disorder,  known  as  Opera- 
tion Matrix,  was  successful.  However, 
at  the  time  of  the  book’s  publication, 
yet  another  mayor  had  been  ousted  and 
his  successor.  Willie  Brown,  has  been 
ambivalent  on  his  future  directions  for 
similar  actions. 

Seattle’s  City  Attorney.  Mark 
Sidran.  sou^t  to  prohibit  individuals 
from  lying  on  the  sidewalks  from  7 
A.M.  to  9 P.M.  As  anticipated,  the  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Boldness,  new  directions  & 
originality  mark  spirited  work 


By  Eli  B.  Silverman 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  "Fixing  Broken  Win- 
dows" is  an  important  book  and,  from  u number  of 
perspectives,  an  ambitious  one.  As  such,  it  must  be 
reckoned  with  from  several  standpoints. 

For  starters,  it  provides  the  most  spirited  in-dcplh 
defense  and  rationale  of  the  "broken  windows"  thesis 
yet  in  print.  Secondly,  the  grounds  for  this  explanation 
spring  from  a multidisciplinary  approach.  The  authors 
represent  diverse  academic  perspectives  (the  experi- 
enced police  expert  Kelling  and  the  lawyer/anlhropolo- 
gist  Coles),  and  hence  the  material  is  presented  from  the 
vantage  point  of  historical,  legal  and  social  science 
evidence.  Despite  the  authors’  diffenng  backgrounds, 
the  materials  are  presented  in  a thoroughly  integrated 
manner.  Consequently,  the  book  never  gives  the 
impression  that  each  author  contributed  separate 
chapters  that  were  combined  into  a finished  product. 
Rather,  it  reads  more  fluidly,  as  if  each  chapter  was 
truly  a product  of  a collaborative  effort.  No  small 
achievement  here. 

Furthermore,  the  book  seeks  both  to  furnish  rich 
theoretical  discussion  while  providing  sufficient 
illustrative  material.  This  is  followed  by  an  endeavor  to 
integrate  the  two  by  proposing  a model  of  emerging 
community-cnminal  justice  order  restoration  and  enme 
reduction  patterns. 

The  first  three  chapters  set  the  theoretical  construct 
for  the  rest  of  the  book  by  examining  the  consequences 
of  the  community  and  the  police  focusing  solely  on 
serious  crime  and  ignoring  disorderly  behavior.  The 
reasons  for  this  approach  are  particularly  examined  m 
terms  of  the  legal,  political  and  legislative  underpin- 
nings of  individualism  at  the  expense  of  communal 
interests. 

What  is  most  striking  about  this  discussion  is  its 
bearing  on  recent  developments.  Since  the  famous 
"broken  windows"  thesis  was  advanced  by  Kellling  and 
James  Q.  Wilson  in  1982.  the  linkage  between  disorder, 
quality  of  life,  fear  and  criminogenic  conditions  has 
resonated  with  many  police  departmenis.  Some  sought 
to  embrace  this  approach  with  police  strategies  that  took 
the  community  into  account;  other  departments 
espoused  street  or  building  sweeps  with  their  attendant 
risk  of  alienating  law-abiding  citizens.  Kelling  and 
Coles  lake  umbrage  at  what  they  view  as  the  misinter- 
pretation of  "broken  windows."  It  is  not  the  hypothesis, 
they  argue,  that  is  the  problem.  Rather,  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  interpreted  — sometimes  by 
academics  and  sometimes  by  law  enforcement  officials. 

Secondly,  while  there  was  evidence  in  1982  of  the 
causal  linkage  between  disorder  and  fear,  the  connec- 
tion between  disorder  and  crime  was  hypothesized  and 
awaited  further  confirmation.  The  first  substantial 
empirical  affirmation  appeared  a 1990  study  by  Wesley 
Skogan.  which  found  a high  correlation  between 
disorder  and  serious  enme. 

While  the  authors  take  us  through  some  well- 
traveled  paths  in  this  discussion  (e.g..  Skogan  s study, 
the  importance  of  quality  of  life  crimes;  the  flawed 
conception  of  the  old  reform  model  of  policing  and  the 
constrainLs  it  imposed  on  restoring  order  and  reducing 
enme).  they  also  explore  newer  trails.  These  include  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  actually  convert 
mere  disorderly  acts  into  senous  situations  — the 
context  of  the  behavior,  the  harm  done  to  the  commu- 
nity. the  place,  time,  previous  behavior  of  disorderly 
persons  and  the  condition  of  the  victim  or  observer  of 
the  disorderly  behavior. 

(Eh  B.  Silverman.  Ph.  D..  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Law.  Police  Science  and  Criminal 
Justice  Administration  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  and  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  book  "985 
Homicides:  Policing  New  York  City"  I Northeastern 
1 University  Pressf) 


The  illustrative  matenal  is  pnmarily  offered  in 
chapters  4 and  6.  Chapter  4 addresses  'Taking  Back  the 
Subway:  New  York  City’s  Quality  of  Life  Progruiii." 
Drawing  upon  their  multifaceted  approach  and  Kelling’s 
role  in  the  quality-of-lifc  efforts,  the  authors  present  a 
particularly  welcome,  if  somewhat  disparate  chapter. 

We  arc  infomted  of  early  forces  (such  as  citizen  groups. 
ncighborhiHxl  usstKiations.  commercial  and  non-profit 
associations  and  police  units)  and  their  efforts  to  restore 
order  in  particular  ureas  such  os  Bryant  Park  and  Times 
Square  and  vanous  business  improvement  districts. 

The  mainstay  of  chapter  4,  however,  is  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subway  experience  as  "a  pilot  for  change."  It 
IS  here  that  we  find  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
exploration  of  situational  legal  and  policing  connections 
between  disorderly  behavior  (including  graffiti  and  fare- 
bcaling)  and  more  senous  enme.  Particularly  instructive 
are  the  types  of  obstacles  confronted  and  the  manner  in 


The  authors  take  umbrage  at  what 
they  view  as  the  misinterpretation 
of  “broken  windows."  It  is  not  the 
hypothesis,  they  argue,  that  is  the 
problem.  Rather,  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  interpreted. 


which  they  were  surmounted.  Many  lessons  arc 
imparted. 

The  chapter  then  shifts  from  William  Bratton's  role 
in  dramatically  changing  the  mission  and  strategics  of 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Police  during  his  tenure  a.s 
chief  of  that  agency  to  a discussion  of  his  rule  in  the 
■Transformation  in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment."  Tills  IS  prefaced  by  a bncf  review  of  the 
contnbuiions  of  three  recent  New  York  police  commis 
oners  —Benjamin  Ward.  Lee  Brown  and  Raymond 
Kelly  — thus  describing  a kind  of  evolutionary/ 
revolutionary  "transformation.”  The  1993  application  of 
the  problem-solving  approach  in  analyzing  the  nature 
and  impact  of  "squecgec-men"  is  particularly  relevant. 
This  analysis  uncovered  a profile  of  these  individuals 
that  was  at  odds  with  the  commonly  held  notion  of  a 
group  of  pnmanly  luckless  homeless  people.  Of  those 
arrested,  about  three  quarters  had  legitimate  residential 
addresses,  half  had  prior  senous  felony  arrests  and 
almost  half  had  previous  arresls  for  drug-related 
offenses.  The  authors  observe.  "Squeegeers  were  not 
merely  a troubled  population;  (hey  were  capable  of 
considerable  mayhem.  Citizens  had  good  reason  to  be 
fearful." 

When  named  police  commissioner  in  1994.  Bratton 
introduced  numerous  quality-of-life  enforcement  efforts 
os  well  as  significant  management  and  organizational 
changes.  This  discussion  is  uneven.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is.  for  example,  a discussion  of  the  crucial  role  of 
the  Cnme  Strategy  (Compstat)  meetings  (although  there 
arc  some  factual  inaccuracies  dealing  with  membership, 
lime  and  format).  On  the  other  hand,  the  summary 
nature  of  this  discassion.  appended  to  a chapter  on 
reclaiming  the  subways,  may  explain  what  this  reviewer 
sees  as  the  understatement  of  cnlical  Compstat  roles.  In 
addition  to  ensuring  accountability  of  the  precinct 
commanders’  newly  devolved  responsibility  and 
authority.  Compstat  ha.s  evolved  into  a multifaceted 
managerial  process  for  planning,  coordination  and 
evaluation. 

Chapter  5,  appropriately  entitled.  "Community-based 
Cnme  Prevention."  introduces  the  question  that  is 
explicit  in  much  of  contemporary  policing  literature  and 
implicit  throughout  this  book’s  discussion;  What 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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The  four-year  plan: 


Police  Corps  takes  first  steps  in  two  states 


Contioued  from  Page  1 

Robert  F Kennedy,  whose  former  aide, 

attorney  Adam  WaJinsky,  is  the  creator 

and  prime  mover  of  the  Police  Corps 

concept. 

In  an  effort  to  jump-start  the  pro- 
gram in  the  states  once  funding  became 
available,  recent  college  graduates  were 
given  the  first  crack  at  applying  for 
Police  Corps  slots.  But  m the  future, 
new  cadet  classes  will  be  drawn  from 
applications  submitted  by  high  school 
seniors  and  current  college  students, 
said  Portland's  Officer  Miller. 

The  Oregon  Office  of  Cnminal  Jus- 
tice Planning  oversees  the  effort.  Miller 
said,  and  has  received  requests  from 
about  IS  agencies  eager  to  purticiputc 
in  the  program,  which  will  be  expanded 
throughout  the  state  as  funds  become 
available. 


“There  is  an  enthusiastic  response 
to  this  program,  not  only  from  appli- 
cants, but  also  from  counselors  and  in- 
structors," he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  'There's  never  been  anything 
like  this  for  students  who  want  to  gel 
into  law  enforcement." 

The  next  group  of  cadets,  most  of 
whom  will  be  selected  in  their  junior 
year,  will  begin  training  sessions  once 
they  successfully  complete  the  selec- 
tion process,  which  requires  them  to 
successfully  complete  the  same  wntten' 
exam  given  to  all  police  officer  appli- 
cants, as  well  as  an  oral  interview. 

"Based  on  the  oral  interview,  r^sum^ 
and  test  score,  they'll  be  scored  through 
a point  system,"  Miller  noted.  "We'll 
make  recommendations  for  those  we 
want  to  select,  but  the  state  will  have 
the  ultimate  say." 


Domestic  violence 
is  a Nashville  hit 


Continued  from  Page  I 
as  evidence  in  cnminal  proceedings. 

'They're  really  efficient  in  doing 
that.  If  they  don't  have  probable  cause, 
they  document  why  an  lurest  is  not 
made.  If  they  feel  it  needs  further  in- 
vestigation. they'll  go  ahead  and  docu- 
ment that  in  an  offense  rcpiirt.  which 
documents  oil  of  the  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation when  they  amved  at  the  scene." 
Duvis  said. 

The  division  not  only  investigates 
domestic-violence  calls,  it  also  plays  a 
key  role  in  urging  victims  to  prosecute. 
Its  members  also  U7  to  persuade  some 
victims  to  put  distance  between  them- 
selves and  their  violent  partners,  offer- 
ing them  shelter  and  follow-up  safety 
checks. 

The  division  makes  hundreds  of  ar- 
rests annually,  with  904  in  1996,  Duvis 
said. 

But  the  focus  of  the  effon  is  on  the 
victim,  she  stres.scd.  All  of  the  players 
in  the  integrated,  coordinated 
countywide  system,  which  includes 
prosecutors,  courts,  the  Davidson 
County  Shenff's  Dcpanmcnl  and  so- 
cial-service agencies,  work  closely  with 
victims,  providing  shelter,  legal  advice 
and  counseling,  accompanying  them  to 
court  and  informing  them  when  assiul- 
ants  arc  released  from  jail.  "We  offer 
victims  options  in  the  community  so 
that  they  can  get  away  from  the  abu- 
sive situation."  Davis  said. 

Three  courts  set  up  solely  to  try  do- 
mestic violence  cases  ensure  that  of- 
fenders are  swiftly  prosecuted  and  that 
orders  of  protection  are  obeyed.  Of- 
fenders often  are  mandated  by  the  court 
to  attend  26-  and  52-week  counseling 
sessions  provided  by  the  Project  to  End 
Abuse  through  Counseling  and  Educa- 


tion (PEACE),  a domestic  violence  pre- 
vention organization,  or  other  programs 
sponsored  by  similar  groups. 

Failure  to  attend  the  sessions  will 
result  in  jail  terms  for  convicted 
batterers,  giving  the  program  some 
teeth,  noted  Davis.  Susan  Canon,  the 
executive  director  of  PEACE,  noted 
that  completion  rales  for  the  program 
have  nsen  from  35  percent  to  80  per- 
cent. 

"It  is  clearly  a reflection  that  for  the 
batterers,  there  is  a con.scqucnce  if  you 
do  not  come  to  the  program."  Canon 
told  the  Cox  News  Service. 

Repeat  offenses  by  convicted  of- 
fenders result  in  mandatory  jail  time, 
said  Duvis.  So  do  violations  of  protec- 
tive orders,  which  she  said  the  division 
takes  very  scnously. 

‘Tennessee  law  has  conditions  on 
orders  of  protections  which  gives  them 
a little  more  teeth."  the  captain  said.  "If 
someone  is  released  on  bond  in  an  or- 
der of  protection,  then  there’s  condi- 
tions. If  ffiey  violate  those  conditions, 
their  bond  is  revoked  and  they're  pulled 
buck  in  before  the  judge.  That  has 
helped  to  hold  the  butiercr  account- 
able." 

Batterers  are  apparently  getting  the 
message.  Canon  added.  A study  by  her 
organization  showed  that  22  percent  of 
the  program's  graduates  were  rearrested 
over  a four-year  period,  compared  to  a 
national  recidivism  rate  of  33  percent, 
she  said. 

Nashville  logged  15  domestic  vio- 
lence-related homicides  in  1996,  up 
from  12  in  1995.  Davis  said,  but  added 
that  statistics  don’t  tell  the  whole  story. 
"We're  concerned,  but  those  things  you 
accomplish  through  prevention  are  not 
documented."  she  noted. 


Federal  Law  Enforcement 

37  page  employment  guide  listing  33  agent/officer  careers. 

State  Law  Enforcement 

51-page  guide  lists  all  50  state  trooper  careers. 

Guides  list  Qualifications,  application  procedures,  salaries, 
etc. 

$9.95  per  guide.  Order  both  for  $17.90. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2176,  Brunswick.  GA31521. 


Program  still  has  its  critics  — 
mostly  over  lack  of  career  focus 


The  Police  Corps  concept  has 
drawn  intense  opposition  from  some 
quarters  almost  from  the  moment  the 
idea  was  fu^t  proposed  in  1 982.  with 
police  officials  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  hire  people  who  may  not  make  a 
career  commitment  to  policing. 

In  interviews  this  month  with 
L.aw  Enforcement  News,  some  po- 
lice officials  said  they  still  have  res- 
ervations about  the  program.  Most 
now  say  that  with  an  expanding  pool 
of  college-educated  applicants  at  the 
disposal  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  Police  Corps  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  and  gone. 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  remains  opposed  to 
the  concept,  said  spokeswoman  Sara 
Johnson,  because  of  concerns  about 
the  short-term  nature  of  cadets'  ser- 
vice commitments. 

"They  would  leave,  and  the  po- 
lice agency  would  be  left  to  start  all 
over  again,"  she  said.  "Another  point 
we've  always  brought  up  is  that 
we're  not  lacking  in  candidates  for 
police  officers.  There’s  an  abundance 
of  college-educated  officers  out 
there.  TTiat's  another  reason  why  its 
not  needed.” 

"The  concern  that  many  chiefs 
have  expressed  both  within  the  lACP 
and  the  state  associations  is  that 


we've  never  really  had  a shortage  of 
qualified  candidates  for  the  job,"  said 
Hartford.  Vt..  Police  Chief  Joseph 
Estey,  who  serves  as  general  chairman 
of  the  lACP  Division  of  State  Associa- 
tions of  Chiefs  of  Police.  'The  feeling 
was  that  the  money  could  be  better 
spent  if  it  were  earmarked  for  police 
officers  to  attain  higher-education  de- 
grees and  also  used  to  hire  police  offic- 
ers," he  told  LEN. 

Greensboro,  N.C..  Police  Chief 
Sylvester  Daughtry,  who  served  as 
lACP  president  three  years  ago  when  a 
debate  over  the  Police  Corps  reignited 
following  its  inclusion  in  the  1994  Fed- 
eral crime  control  bill,  said  he  still  has 
problems  with  imposing  a four-year 
service  commitment  on  a profession 
that  highly  values  loyalty  and  service. 

"This  is  a unique  profession  and 
there  must  be  some  interest  in  doing  this 
job  poor  to  one's  coming  into  the  ser- 
vice," he  told  LEN.  “For  someone  to 
come  in  just  to  fulfill  a four-year  com- 
mitment doesn’t  serve  the  profession 
well." 

But  others,  like  Lieut.  Gov. 
Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend  of  Mary- 
land. think  the  four-year  commitment 
might  actually  benefit  law  enforcement 
because  former  Police  Corps  partici- 
pants would  probably  leave  agencies  as 
staunch  supporters  of  the  police. 

Townsend  likened  the  program  to 


the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
in  place  at  many  insututions  of  higher 
learning.  "Many  joined  the  military 
and  stayed  in.  But  millions  of  them 
went  out  to  their  communities  as  sup- 
porters of  the  military,”  she  told 
LEN. 

"1  think  it's  an  advantage  that  not 
everybody  will  slay  on.  That’s  one 
of  the  values  of  the  Police  Corps.  I 
think  it’s  important  that  we  have  a 
citizens'  view  of  policing  from  those 
who  have  been  in  involved,"  she 
added. 

Adam  Walinsky.  a New  York  City 
attorney  who  has  long  been  the  Po- 
lice Corps's  staunchest  advocate, 
said  the  program  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  detractors  wrong. 

"It  will  be  a reality  when  we  have 
thousands  of  kids  studying  in  school 
and  thousands  more  out  patrolling 
the  streets.  Reality  will  be  when 
we’ve  actually  begun  to  change 
lives."  he  said. 

Walinsky  is  well  aware  of  the 
jaundiced  view  some  officials  have 
of  the  Police  Corps,  but  believes  the 
program,  if  successful,  will  win  them 
over.  "When  we’ve  begun  to  turn 
around  some  of  these  neighborhoods, 
save  some  lives  and  produce  a steady 
stream  of  first-rate  law  enforcement 
officers,  that's  when  I’ll  feel  we’ve 
achieved  something,”  he  said. 


Bratton  & the  NYPD  blues: 
Being  good  & being  lucky 


Continued  from  Page  8 
forcemeni  program),  but  also  verifying 
the  accuracy  of  the  crime  statistics 
through  citizen  surveys  and  random 
sampling  of  911  calls.  Police  command- 
ers, as  we’ve  seen  lately,  will  fudge  the 
stats  if  their  career  prospects  arc  aided 
by  reporting  declines.  This  has  been 
hallowed  in  tradition  through  the  sobri- 
quet "cunning.' 

Judging  from  auto  theft  and  homi- 
cide figures  (by  no  means  infallible 
guides,  but  more  accurate  than  other  in- 
dices). it  IS  likely  that  New  York  is  cx- 
penencing  both  an  actual,  demographi- 
cally  driven  decline  as  well  as  some 
"canning."  It  is  folly  to  assume  that  "ag- 
gressive policing’  tactics  (which  really 
aren’t)  arc  producing  this  "miracle." 

Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  saw  the 
underbelly  of  the  beast  when  the  cops 
noted  on  the  Brooklyn  Bndge  and  City 
Hall  in  that  fateful  autumn  of  1993.  This 
was  no  more  an  aberration  than  the  in- 
cidents occasionally  videotaped  for  our 
delectation,  or  the  scandals  that  peri- 
odically surface.  It  is  the  yin  to  the  yang 
of  selfless,  heroic,  devoted  service  of 
the  very  same  cops. 

The  union  has  been  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  such  administrative  initiatives 
as  the  use  of  spies  to  control  police 
wrongdoing,  self-initiated  integrity 
tests  and  other  probings  of  the  honesty 
of  the  workers,  as  well  as  to  any  legis- 
lative attempts  to  change  Civil  Service 
regulations  that  now  protect  addicts, 
criminals,  racists  and  abusers  in  the 
ranks,  at  all  levels.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
argued  convincingly  that  the  display  of 
union  power  in  Albany  — as  they  at- 


tempted to  weaken  an  already  flaccid 
disciplinary  process  in  1996  — was  the 
very  antithesis  of  law  and  order. 

One  has  but  to  observe  the  PBA’s 
stances  on  one-person  patrols,  an  eight- 
hour  work  day.  the  disciplinary  process, 
or  any  of  a score  of  reforms  to  note  that 
the  litmus  test  needs  to  be  reversed  — 
whatever  the  union  supports  is  most 
likely  to  be  inconsistent  with  objective 
concerns  for  either  law  or  order.  I was 
always  a passionate  believer  in  trade 
unions  — and  still  am  — but  any  insti- 
tution will,  unchecked,  abuse  power. 

My  sense  is  that  the  institution  that 
shaped  me  — the  NYPD  — notwith- 
standing the  hokum  extending  through 
a long  line  of  the  "best  police  com- 
missionerfs)  ever."  has  been  the  victim 
of  neglect  since  the  departure  of  the  last 
real  reformer,  Patnek  V.  Murphy,  in 
1973.  Thai’s  a long  time,  folks. 

The  Mayor  is  going  to  have  to  dis- 
cover that  the  decline  m crime  is  a tem- 
porary aberration,  not  a personal 
achievement.  But  it  is  rooted  in  factors 
he  can  do  something  about,  like  hous- 
ing, jobs.  education,  race  and,  yes.  even 
welfare.  Mayor  Giuliani  has  earned  a 
lot  of  credit  for  his  determined  and  ef- 
fective assault  on  the  Mafia  — at  the 
Fulton  Fish  Market,  the  Javits  Conven- 
tion Center,  and  many  other  quarters. 
He  shouldn't  confuse  his  successes  here 
with  an  impact  on  street  crime.  He 
would  be  wise  to  look  at  the  rise  in 
school  enrollments,  which  presage  a 
bleak  future  of  heightening  violence. 

We  citizens  must  abandon  some 
myths,  too.  such  as  that  the  cop  on  the 
beat  IS  (or  should  be)  coming  back,  and 


that  our  cherished  neighborhood  station 
house  serves  any  effective  purpose.  We 
are  mesmerized  by  the  magic  of  civil- 
ian review  boards  — none  of  which 
work,  anywhere  — and  the  beauty  of 
residency  requirements  that  do  little 
good.  Or  that  more  cops  equals  less 
crime,  or  that  feckless  caretakers  can 
really  be  sold  to  us  as  "reformers."  For 
decades.  Washington,  D.C.,  was  the 
most  over-policed  city  in  the  nation,  and 
the  least  safe.  Cops  can  make  a differ- 
ence, if  carefully  selected  (only  college 
graduates  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
women  and  blacks  should  be  actively 
recruited),  trained  and  deployed. 

The  targeting  of  the  dangerous  mi- 
nority in  a criminal  population  swollen 
by  casual  predators,  nonviolent  junk- 
ies and  less  dangerous  violators  will 
help  ensure  the  sequestration  of  the 
truly  menacing.  We  have  more  than 
tripled  the  prison  population,  but  this 
has  been  an  indiscriminate  round-up 
that  snared  mostly  strung-out  addicts 
who  need  treatment  and  need  to  be  co- 
erced into  giving  up  their  suppliers. 
That  big  a net  allows  the  recidivists  to 
swim  clear,  since  they  haven’t  been  la- 
beled and  targeted. 

The  coming  wave  of  "at-nsk"  males 
IS  going  to  drown  a lot  of  politicians 
now  crowing  about  their  miraculous 
approaches  to  the  difficult  task  of  safe- 
guarding our  dangerous  society.  Real 
reforni  is  going  to  take  a lot  of  analy- 
sis, and  our  President  has  proven  him- 
self notably  reluctant  to  appoint  the 
Presidential  commission  that  holds  the 
only  real  promise  of  shedding  light  on 
the  thorny  problem  of  urban  violence. 
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Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

1.  Successful  ProootiOD.  Presented  by 
Davis  &.  Associates.  Anaheim,  Calif.  S125. 

3-5.  Dni^lVak  for  Windows.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395. 

3-5.  Administration,  Management  8c  Su- 
pervision of  the  Field  IFaloing  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $395. 

3-5.  PilFoice  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce.  Pitisford.  Vi,  $495. 

3-7.  Female  Officer  Survival  I^bniques. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. Miami.  $450. 

3-7.  Deviant  Sexual  Behavior  & Related 
Criminal  Activity.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495. 

3-7.  Police  TVaffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $495. 

3-7.  Police  Instructor  Training.  Presented 
by  Public  Safely  Training  Inc.  Sandusky. 
Ohio 

3-21.  Command  Training  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley.  Mass. 

5- 7.  Advanced  Crisis  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Tactical  Officers  As- 
sociation. Overland  Park,  Kan. 

6- 7.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Cheshire,  Conn. 

8.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037. 

Coalition  for  Juvenile  Justice.  121 1 Con- 
necticut Avc..  N.W..  Suite  414,  Washington, 
DC  20036,  (202)  467-0864.  Fax  (202)887- 
0738. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County.  1935 1 W.  Washington  St., 
Grayslake,  0. 60030- 1 1 98  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937  Fax.  (847)  548-3384, 

Davis  8c  Associates,  PO.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  R(e.  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville,  VA 
22611.(540)  955-1128. 

FitForce,  1607  N.  Market  St..  P.O.  Box 
5076.  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076.  Fax;  (217)  351-2674 

Harvey.  Ward  & Associates.  5521 
Greenville  Ave.,  Suite  103-749.  Dallas.  TX 
75206.  (214)  855-7128. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  TVaining, 
LLC,  P.O  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail;  dhutch@snet.nel. 
Internet:  httpi/www.patnoiweb.comAilel. 

Institute  of  Child  Advocacy.  Ann  ; Pete 
Musanle.  PO  Box  8068,  Clearwater,  FL 
34618-8068.  (813)  726-1123.  Fax.  (813) 
321-5664 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax.  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  8c  Manage- 
ment, University  of  Nwth  Ronda.  4567  St. 
J(^ins  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 


Davis  8t  Associates.  Phoenix.  $125 

8-11.  Police  Leadership  for  the  21sl  Cen- 
tury: Women  Implementing  Change.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Center  for  Women 
and  Policing  Anaheim,  Calif  $295 

10-11.  Exccutive/VIP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Las  Vegas. 

10-12.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce.  Waukegan.  III.  $495. 

10-12.  Police  IVaffic  Laser  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  8c  Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra,  $325 

10-12.  Intoxilyzer  5000  Maintenance 
IFaining.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $350. 

10-14.  Practical  Police  Defensive  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute 
Grayslake,  III.  $90. 

10-14.  Blood  Pattern  Interpretation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  St.  Petersburg,  Ra.  $495. 

10-14.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy 8c  Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra.  $495. 

10- 21.  Police  Motofcycle  Instructor  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
Sc  Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra.  SI. 100. 

11- 12.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
New  Brainlree,  Mass. 

11- 13.  Street  Survival  97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Cleveland,  Ohio  S189/$16S/ 
$115. 

12- 13.  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Security 


(904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  IVaining  lnstilute,P.O.  Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)985-9123. 

Melrt>-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  9601  NW  58th  St . Building  100. 
Miami.  FL  33178-1619.  (305)  715-5022. 

National  Center  for  Women  & Policing, 
8105  W.  3rd  St..  Us  Angeles.  CA  90048 
(213)651-2532  Fax;  (213) 653-2689 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Attn: 
Youth  Conference.  1700  K St..  N W.  2nd 
Roor.  Washington.  DC  20006-3817.  (202) 
466-6272.  ext.  152.  Fax:(202)296-1356. 

National  Rifle  Association,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Activities  Division.  1 1 250  Waples  Mill 
Rd..  Fairfax.  VA  22030.  (703)  267-1640 

National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  529.  Doyleslown.  PA  18901  (800) 
279-9127  Fax:(215)230-7552, 

New  England  loslilule  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO.  Box  S73S0, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724.  Web:  bllp;//www. tiac.net/users/ 
gburke/neilcm.html. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  PO.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011. 

Bruce  T.  OLvon,  Ph.D.,  PO  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690.  (209)  527-0966. 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287 

Public  Safely  Training  loc.,PO  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449  (419)  732-2520 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)  883-2376.  Fax:  (214)  883-2458 

Youth  Change,  275  N 3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071.  1-800-545-5736.  Internet 
WWW  youlhchg.com. 


Profession.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute  Las  Vegas 

13-14.  Breakthrough  Strategics  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Sacramento.  Calif  $125. 

13-14.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Tiaining  Institute  At- 
lanta. S39S 

13- 18.  Annual  Spring  Training  Confer- 
ence. Presented  by  the  Coalition  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  Bethesda.  Md  $160/$2I5 

14- lS.  Business  Intelligence.  Presented  by 
the  Executive  Protection  Institute  Las  Ve- 
gas 

17-19.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce  Chesapeake,  Va  $495 

17-21.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra  $650. 

17-21.  Leading  Law  Enforcement  into  the 
21st  Century.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managemenl.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $495 

17-21.  DWT  laslruclor.  Presented  by  the 


Continued  from  Page  9 
constitutes  community  policing?  I(  is 
an  exceedingly  proper  question,  but  the 
response  strikes  one  as  so  broad  that  it 
stretches  this  model's  already  elastic 
meaning  beyond  the  breaking  point 
Yes.  the  authors  are  correct  that  a par- 
ticular program,  such  as  community  po- 
licing officers,  by  itself  is  insufficient 
to  constitute  community  policing  since 
“community  policing  is  nothing  less 
than  a completely  new  paradigm  in 
which  a focus  on  crime  prevention  re- 
places the  old  reactive  policing  model." 
Regrettably,  this  crime  prevention  fo- 
cus is  so  ample  as  to  embrace  a vast 
variety  and  host  of  programs,  tech- 
niques and  missions. 

Tliis  point  is  illusiniied  when  the 
authors  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  “the 
changes  currently  underway  in  the 
NYPD  are  congruent  with  the  basic  el- 
ements of  community  policing.”  Their 
first  fundamental  tenet  — “the  belief 
in  a broad  policing  function,  embrac- 
ing more  than  law  enforcement  in  re- 
sponse to  felonies"  — may.  depending 
on  strategies  and  techniques  adopted, 
be  congruent  with  NYPD  efforts,  but 
the  supportive  example  provided  is 
from  San  Francisco.  The  second  point 
asserts  that  community  policing  “ac- 
knowledges the  reliance  of  police  on 
citizens  in  multiple  senses:  for  author- 
ity to  police  neighborhoods,  for  infor- 
mation about  the  nature  of  neighbor- 
hood problems  and  for  collaboration  in 
solving  problems."  This  is  consistent 
with  most  community  policing  defini- 
tions but  would  elicit  much  disagree- 
ment with  many  New  York  City  resi- 
dents and  members  of  the  NYPD  itself 
The  supporting  example,  moreover,  is 
that  of  a Baltimore  neighborhood.  The 
remaining  points  dealing  with  the  com- 
plexity of  police  work,  the  nature  of 
specific  tactics,  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
centralization may  be  much  closer  to 
the  NYPD  experience. 

In  light  of  the  above,  the  authors 
provide  a loophole  in  their  observation: 
"Is  the  NYPD  now  fully  implementing 
community  policing?  No.  but  like  many 
other  depanmenLs  it  is  moving  in  this 
direction  — probably  more  rapidly  than 
most.” 

What,  then,  has  been  gained  from  a 


ln%lituie  of  Police  Technology  Sc  Monage- 
menl  Jockwnville.  Ra  $495 

17-21.  Homicide  ln\e«llgalluiu.Prei«nicJ 
by  the  Metro  Dade  Police  Department  Mi- 
ami Beach.  Ra  $595. 

17-21.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bnice  T.  Olson.  Ph  D Santa 
Monica.  Calif 

17- 28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Invev 
ligation.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of  Piv 
lice  Ibchnology  & Management  Tampa.  Rn 
$695 

18- 19.  lnvcstigalive1Vchnlquev.Prevenlctl 
by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Saratoga  Springs.  N Y 

19- 22.  lOth  Nutional  Youth  Crime  Preven- 
tion Conference.  Presented  by  the  Naiionul 
Cnmc  Prevention  Council  and  Youth  Cnme 
Watch  of  America  Miami  $145 

20- 21.  Breakthrough  Sirulegiev  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Prevented  by 
Youth  Change  Seattle.  SI25. 

21.  Court  lYvtimony  - Proveeution  & De- 
fen.se  Sinitegiev  in  Child  Abuse  Case*. 


discussion  of  the  congruity  between  the 
paradigm  of  community  policing  and 
the  New  York  City  experience,  but- 
tressed by  the  citation  of  non-New  York 
City  examples?  The  authors  arc  correct 
in  that  these  NYPD  “efforts  might  con- 
trast with  the  'softer'  approach  to  cnme 
control  adopted  by  some  community 
policing  advocates,  that  they  hardly 
warrant  characterizing  NYPD  accom- 
plishments as  a return  to  the  reform 
model."  Yci.  arc  we  nol  being  offered 
an  artificial  and  restrictive  dichotomy? 
Should  these  be  the  only  alternatives 
we  have?  Indeed,  the  final  chapter, 
which  boldly  proposes  a dynamic  and 
more  comprehensive  "model  of  com- 
munity based  paradigm  of  cnmc  pre- 
vemion  and  control."  may  far  more  ac- 
curately reflect  ihcir  approach  than  an 
attempt  to  rearticuluic  the  community 
policing  mtxlel.  Expansive  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate the  community  policing 
model,  which  embraces  such  a vast  ar- 
ray of  goals,  means  and  approaches, 
may  render  this  paradigm  virtually 
meaningless. 

In  what  is  one  of  (his  work’s  must 
important  and  original  contributions, 
this  chapter  provides  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  how  law  and  policy  should 
shape  police  use  of  discretion  in  the 
exercise  of  order  maintenance  The  au- 
thors underscore  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  (his  issue  and  the  inadequate 
treatment  it  has  received,  while  advanc- 
ing thoughtful  approaches  and  guide- 
lines No  doubt  wc  wilt  hear  more  on 
(his  topic. 

Chapter  6.  “Taking  Back  the 
Sueets."  returns  to  nch  illustrative  case 
studies  of  citizens  and  criminal  Justice 
agencies  in  Baltimore,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle.  The  authors  derive  “les- 
sons" learned  from  these  diverse  ca.scs. 
They  are;  "claim  the  high  moral  ground, 
learn  to  problem-solve,  prepare  to  win 
in  court  and  involve  the  community." 
The  fertile  legal,  political  and  analyti- 
cal explication  of  these  points  provides 
a great  deal  of  food  for  thought  and 
could  easily  serve  as  the  basis  for  hy- 
potheses of  future  studies. 

The  final  chapter  summanzes  the 
comprehensive  community  cnme  pre- 
vention and  control  model  that  encom- 
passes and  extends  beyond  the  prob- 


Presemed  by  the  litMumc  of  Child  Adv  wacy 
Mianu  $95 

24-2S.  !A  Triik2/P('-baved  Inlcnial  Af- 
fairs Rrrordt  Manugrmcnl.  Prcscnied  by 
the  Insiicutc  of  Police  Technology  Man- 
agemem  Jacksonville.  Ra  $.t9S 

24-26.  FilForee  Coordinator  Courre.  Pre- 
venied  by  FitForec  Hnnimond.  La  $495 

24-26.  Advanced  Executive  Protection. 
Prevented  by  ihc  Executive  Proieciton  Insii 
lute  Slone  Mountain.  Go 

24-28.  Practical  Police  Defenvivc  Driving. 
Prevented  by  the  Cnminul  Juvitcc  Insiiiuie 
Grayvlakc.  Ill  $90 

24-28.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Prevented 
by  the  Inviuute  o(  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

24- 28.  Implementing  A Managing  Com- 
iiiunilv  Oriented  Policiiig.lYrventcd  by  the 
Inviiiuic  of  Police  Technology  Sc  Muimge- 
mcnt.  Fort  Lauderdolc.  Ra.  $495 

25- 27.  Street  Survival  97.  Prevented  by 
Calibre  Prevv  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa  $189/ 
SI65/$II5 


lem-solving  and  community  policing 
concepts,  This  model  is  both  u synthe- 
sis of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  ilhis- 
initcd  in  Ihc  biHik  us  well  us  u prescrip- 
tion for  future  directions  for  "fixing 
broken  windows." 

This  iniilhluzing  work  represents  an 
exceptionally  significant  conlribulion 
and  welcome  addition  to  the  litcniiurc. 
The  fact  that  some  of  Ihc  many  issues 
raised  require  further  exploration  is 
simply  a testimony  to  the  boldness,  new 
directions  and  onginaliiy  of  this  vol- 
ume 

Scholarly 

landmark 

revisited 

Continued  from  Page  9 
posal  was  fought  in  the  courts  and 
Sidran  developed  u three-phase  coun- 
terattack. He  opted  to  ensure  that  a so- 
cial safely  net  was  m place  for  (he 
“havc-noi.s,"  constnictcd  the  law's  man- 
date so  as  to  address  social  disorder  and 
not  just  “the  homeless,”  and  worked  to 
have  fair  enforcement  by  the  police. 
Uliimalcly,  the  U S.  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  in  favor  of  the  city  and 
allowed  the  ordinance  to  stand. 

The  book's  only  real  drawback  is 
that  the  authors  focus  much  of  their 
energy  on  the  legal  issues  and  case  law 
related  to  dealing  with  homeless  issues. 
While  some  readers  may  need  this  in- 
formation and  exposure,  many  readers 
from  the  criminal  justice  fields  may 
skim  nghi  through  those  areas.  This 
reviewer  would  have  preferred  a more 
extensive  discussion  of  how  commu- 
nity policing  IS  effective,  and  evalua- 
tions of  specific  programs  or  cities. 

That  constructive  criticism  notwith- 
standing. the  authors  have  provided 
fresh,  new  perspectives  to  installing 
community-based  policing  m local 
agencies,  and  share  some  successes  as 
well  as  failures  with  us.  For  any  crimi- 
nal justice  professional,  this  book  is  a 
great  primer  for  dealing  with  the 
"homeless”  and  restonng  social  order 
in  our  neighborhoods. 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Case  studies,  paradigms  shine 
in  “Fixing  Broken  Windows” 


January  31, 1997 
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